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® Here is a bathe promotion that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


® OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


® NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 

Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


AInternational 


Hot Fudge 5°¥ . GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
Cherry Pie ee ene eer ee ee ae ae a ae on ae a ey ne ee Re ee a 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” Inter ional Milling Comp Mi lis 1, Mi 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays [7"") 
for my subscription to the “‘PROMOTION OF THE MONTH”’ in full. Please send the | 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are | | 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the ““PROMOTION OF 
THE MonrtTH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name 
Address 
City State. 
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Successrut Loar 


OMEN WANT THE INSIDE STORY — and we don't mean 


gossip! Today’s bread buyers demand fine grain, soft 
texture and good volume. Loaf appearance and flavor are 
major selling points. Bakers who use flour milled from 
Nebraska wheat bake beautiful bread day after day. Their ee ae 
loaves are successful loaves — always in demand. _ : 
crop of 85 million bushels is 


Four wheat varieties comprise nearly all of the 1953 Nebraska 
wheat crop.* These four Nebraska varieties were developed 
with milling and baking superiority in mind. Use Nebraska 
wheat flours and your bread customers will find the perfect 
inside story in every slice. 


of varieties that are ap- 
proved by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion and rate ‘‘good”’ to 
“excellent” in milling and 


Write us for the full story on Nebraska wheat. ; aia 
baking characteristics. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN, 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nosis civ, s. oa. 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
A QUALITY in... 
f JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 














Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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THE FOUNDATION 


for our new 


2,000,000 Bushel Elevator 


On March first, construction of our new elevator was started. When it 


is completed, it will provide us 2,000,000 bushels of additional storage 
for choice Nebraska milling wheat from which to mill— 


THE FOUNDATION 
FOR GOOD BREAD 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Polonee FLOURS 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 








Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Of course everyone returns from a good con- 
vention all fired up to make things better in his 
shop, his busines; methods, in the quality of his 
products and in his relations with his co-workers. 

Often these good resolutions 

mite die their customary morning- 

after death. However, there 
7) seems to be a new and grati- 
| fying spirit of optimism per- 
| vading the baking industry, 
evidenced by a willingness to 
try new things and by the 
realization that profit margins 
can be raised by the intelli- 
gent application of the boss’s 
head to the bakery’s books. 

You have all heard politicos 

speak of the danger of the 
country talking itself into a depression—but it is 
equally possible to talk oneself out of a recession— 
and that may be the reason for the substantial 
convention attendance, the filled meeting rooms, 
the talk of more efficient operations. All in all, 
it’s a healthy sign. 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * * 


Incidentally, Ray Frink of the National Yeast Corp. 
told retailers that “a recession is when the baker down 
the block goes broke—a depression is when you go 


broke.” 
* * * 


The Dow-Jones market index boomed above 
the magic 300 recently for the first time since 
the 1929 boom. Despite an over-publicized shift 
in unskilled labor, the economy is running at an 
all-time peak—there are fashions in financial 
transactions, too, evidently, because the consider- 
able number of bakery mergers, consolidations, 
purchases and so on is somewhat reminiscent of 
the fabulous twenties, when the big chains were 
built, the bull was abroad in Wall Street, and the 
housewife was able to buy that wonderful time- 
saver in food preparation, sliced bread. 


“Stand behind your lover, false woman,” thundered 
the Scotsman. “I'm going to shoot you both.” 


According to a recent survey, the average 
shopper is about 5 ft. 4 in. tall, has two children, 
and spends about 30 billion dollars in food stores 
nationally. She is about 39 years old. There are 
four members in her family. She lives in a small 
apartment or house. She spends about $20 per 
week as a result of her two or three visits to the 
store. How much of this $20 YOU get depends 
on a lot of factors which only you can control— 
the quality of YOUR product, the manner in 
which it is advertised, and most important of all, 
the way it looks when she stands in front of the 
bakery department and completes a decision to buy 
“just a loaf of bread.”” How much more than that 
she will buy is important to you. That’s why it is 
important that the store in which she shops 
gives YOUR PRODUCT a good display. You can 
help promote better display by showing the food 
store operator why it is good business for him 
to give ALL bakery products ample display space. 
In most grocery stores far more space is allotted 
to low-profit slow moving items than to bakery 
products. (Virginia Bakers Council bulletin.) 


7 * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Trends... 


Dr. Baker’s Own Words on 
Continuous Bread Process 


The development of the continuous process has 
required a long period of research to reach its 
present state. After numerous futile attempts a 
batch mixer was built which yielded bread of 
superior quality. This device was then operated 
in a continuous process successfully which gave a 
foundation for further improvement. 

Sponges were first used until further experi- 
mentation disclosed that a yeast fermented broth 
could be used for the liquid portion of the dough 
without loss of bread quality or flavor. 

The process as now developed and shown to 
many in the industry consists of automatic feeders 
for the dry components — flour, milk, salt and 
sugar, and metering pumps for the liquids—melted 
shortening, dissolved oxidizing agents, and fer- 
mented broth containing the yeast. These dry 
and liquid components are simultaneously metered 
into a premixer where they are assembled into a 
dough, which is then metered from the premixer 
by a special pump, against pressure, into and 
through a developer chamber, from which it ex- 
trudes and is automatically cut into uniform pieces 
and dropped into pans, 

The premixer is mounted on a balance which 
continuously weighs the amount of dough present 
and by electrical contact calls for more or less 
ingredients as needed. This is accomplished by 
an electric system which, when in contact, reduces 
the feed rate below the dough pump needs, and 
when out of contact increases the feed above this 
pump rate. The ingredient feeders and pumps are 
driven by two-speed motors which all simultane- 
ously operate either at full or two-thirds speed, 
as called for by the premixer. This system always 
keeps an ample supply of dough in the premixer 
and enables possible addition of excess dough or 
other materials at the premixer. 

Advantages of this flexible system are not only 
the ability to add, subtract or vary any component 
at will, but also to adjust the weight of the dough 
piece by controlling the speed of the dough pump 
rather than by changing the feed rate of com- 
ponents. 

Electrically operated variable speed controls 
and rate of feed indicators are provided for all 
feeders and pumps. These controls and indicators 

(Continued on page 52) 
companying article was delivered 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Belleville 
an Society ol 


Editor's Note: The a 
by Dr. John C. Baker 
N.J., before the annual meeting of the Americ 
Bakery Engineers last month, It is being reprinted in its 
entirety because of the considerable ontinuous 
mixing throughout the industry, ¢ oug + reported 
at some length on page 16, The merice iF or, Mz } 

A schematic diagram of the process als ppears on 
page and will be valuable in following Dr 
explanations above 
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“What’s your secret for such a thorough, 
complete, total failure?” 


WILLIAM E. DOEBLER, Newark, N.J., long 
active in the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union, has been selected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a member of a two-man mission 
to study workers’ conditions in the principal 
cities of Western Germany. He will be in Ger- 
many a month. 


JAY BURNS, former president of the 
American Bakers Assn. and one of the lead- 
ers in the formation of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, celebrated his 90th birthday 
March 12. Mr. Burns is in Lake Wales, Fla., 
with Mrs. Burns. He served as ABA presi- 
dent in 1915-16, and in an address at the 
ABA convention at that time he urged the 
formation of an industry promotional cam- 
paign. It was 30 years later when the Bakers 
of America Program came into being, gen- 
erally to do the job he suggested. Mr. Burns 
entered the baking business in 1908 when 
he purchased the Connecticut Pie Co. in 
Omaha. He formed the Jay Burns Baking 
Co. in Omaha in 1913 and in 1923 assisted 
in the formation of Standard Bakeries Corp. 
and later was made chairman of Standard. 
A few years later he helped organize Mid- 
land Bakeries Corp., becoming president of 
this company in 1934. In recent years he has 
headed the Bryo Co., which he founded in 
1940. 


RECOGNITION WAS GIVEN to Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
and its employees recently for the hundreds of 
dollars in donations they have made to charitable, 
health and welfare agencies in the area. The recog- 
nition was given at a meeting of the Miracle Mile 
Assn. The bakery and its employees form one of 
14 chapters in the Associated In-Group Donors in 
Miracle Mile. 


WALTER P. PAEPCKE, chairman of 
the board, Container Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, has announced the appointment of 
Donald H. Brewer and Leo. H. Schoenhofen 
as senior vice presidents of the company. 


THE SYLVANIA DIVISION, American Vis- 
cose Corp., has announced that Matthew G. O’Con- 
nor has been appointed a special representative 
on the West Coast. Mr. O’Connor will assist E. C. 
Persike, West Coast manager of the Sylvania 
division. 


THREE PROMOTIONS at the Pipe- 
stone, Minn., plant of Pan-O-Gold Baking 
Co. have been announced by H. R. Alton, 
general manager. They are: Jacob Heil, 
promoted to plant manager; Otto Schalow, 
Jr., to sales supervisor, and Vere Hamer, 
to maintenance superintendent. 


CARL GOLDENBERG, president, Holsum 
Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, will study European 
and British business conditions as a member of 
the New Orleans International House 18th Trade 
and Travel Mission this spring. Mrs. Goldenberg 
will accompany her husband on the survey trip. 
The mission is scheduled to leave New Orleans 
April 15. 


THREE NEW COOKIE and cracker 
products, carrying the brand name, Lord 
Byron, have been introduced by the Blue 
Jay Food Products Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, it was announced by Paul I. Berkley, 
vice president. 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


A Quatily Glour... 


We have no monopoly on flour quality . . . but we assure you that 
every car of KELLY’S FAMOUS is made with the sound crafts- 
manship and devotion to an ideal of perfection that guarantees the 
best in baking performance. That’s what we mean when we say 


that KELLY’S FAMOUS is a quality flour. 








Milled exciusively from scientifically 





selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHEIN SON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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We know that POLAR BEAR flour will win and hold the 


confidence of any baker who buys it. It must, because we 
produce POLAR BEAR from excellent, strong wheat by the 
most scientific and careful milling. And we are proud to be 
able to invite you to be guided by the experience of any 
baker who has used POLAR BEAR. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 





“i Litatir 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Eliminate the flour 
blending problem in 
your plant by using WIS- 

DOM Bakers’ Patent — 
alone. WISDOM is a blend 

of famous Nebraska wheats; 
varieties with mellow charac- 
teristics of a short mixing 
curve and stronger types with 
longer mixing tolerance. WIS- 

DOM is milled from Nebraska 

wheat, 98% of which is "good" to 

“excellent” in milling and baking 

quality. 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CwTS. 


ONEBR 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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HEADACHES OVER 


Here’s why: i) Cream Loaf is milled on/y from 
carefully selected wheat throughout the crop year 
oan 2) Cream Loaf quality is laboratory con- 
trolled at each mill and double-checked by our 
central products control laboratory... 3) Cream 
Loaf provides absolute uniformity—no seasonal 


variations in tolerance or mixing time. . 





A) Cream Loaf a/ways makes fine-textured, ap- 





petizing loaves with a brilliant white crumb color 


BE TE RRA ee te, gag a a 





vee 5) Cream Loaf is one of the largest selling 


bakery flours in America because it consistently 














measures right up to your baking skill. 


TAPOLIS. minnesota 


cence arn MMABEE MILLING company 
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'Commander-Larabee 


MILLING CcCOMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Editorial .. . 


The Chemieals in Our Food 


ILLIONS of disputatious words have ap- 
M peared in the press, in reports of public 
hearings and in scientific literature on the subject 
of chemical additives in food. Three or four thou- 
sand of the most sensible and persuasive of these 
words appear in an article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn. under the by-line of 
Maurice H. Seevers, M.D., Ph.D., of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology in the University of Michi- 
gan. The doubly-titled doctor entitles his article, 
which originated as an address before the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., “Perspective Versus Caprice in 
Evaluating Toxicity of Chemicals in Man.” 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 
scholarly content of fact and opinion in this article 
short of reproducing it intact. It fully deserves the 
investment of half an hour’s time in the nearest 
library where the medical magazine can be found. 

Dr. Seevers vehemently objects to the caprice, 
the charlatanism, the political mendacity and the 
official evasion of positive responsibilities with 
which the introduction of new chemicals in food- 
stuffs has been surrounded up to this point. As 
specific instances of what he calls the wrong 
official philosophy and approach, he mentions the 
controversy over bread softeners and the silly up- 
roar over canines rendered hysterical from over- 
doses of a chemical agency (Agene) used for a 
quarter of a century in the bleaching of flour 
without evidence that it had any deleterious effect 
upon the millions of people who ate the bread that 
was made from, it. 

The erring philosophy of which Dr. Seevers 
complains is that of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which for approximately 50 years—from 
back in the convulsive era of Old Doc Wiley—has 
adhered to the basic administrative policy that no 
chemical shall be added to foods. The policy, as 
elaborated by Dr.«Paul Dunbar, the recently re- 
tired FDA administrator, is this: “No chemical or 
new chemical that is subject to any question as 
to its safety should be employed until its possible 
injurious effect, both on acute and over a long- 
time chronic basis, has been shown to be non- 
existent. In other words, any chemical that is pro- 
posed for use ought to be approved in advance of 
distribution in the food product as utterly and 
completely without the possibility of human 
injury.” 

Strict adherence to this statement, declares 
Dr. Seevers, “would be to deny man the use of 
every chemical substance in view of the unques- 
tioned fact that no method ever has been, or ever 
can be, devised that will permit an exact advance 
prediction of human hazard. No competent pharma- 
cologist, toxicologist or Clinician will guarantee 
that there is no risk present in making available a 
new chemical for widespread distribution.” And 
apropos of the flour bleacher: “If a negative ex- 
periment on man involving a 25-year trial in a 
whole population (possibly 2.5 billion man years) 
is ignored as proof of nontoxicity, what conceiv- 
able type of evidence could a pharmacologist or a 
clinician present in advance of distribution in a 
food product that would prove a chemical to be 
utterly and completely without the possibility of 
human injury?” 

Dr. Seevers perceives that judgment upon 
chemicals in food is no longer left to the medical 
profession. It is under the wool sacks of sociolo- 
gists, economists, legalists, moralists, politicians 
and internationalists; and, “it is almost axiomatic 
that areas of activity such as these, in which 
opinion must often substitute for lack of factual 
data, may also become the province of the crack- 
pot, the self-styled scientist and the well-meaning 
but misinformed reformer. 

“I am much concerned as a scientist,” the 
author continues, “about the methods used in the 
name of science to support an indefensible policy. 


These methods are based on a studied attempt to 
confuse and mislead the public. The terms toxicity 
and poisonous have become so misused and abused 
by pseudoscientists, politicians and others that 
they now connote almost any type of action or 
reaction, whether biological, sociologic or eco- 
nomic, that is reported to be inimical to the pub- 
lic interest.” 

In the battle over bread softeners, Dr. Seevers 
sees an example of this sort of thing. These chemi- 
cals, he says, “cannot be considered to represent 
a biological hazard under present conditions of 
use. That softeners may not offer sufficient mate- 
rial benefit to society to warrant their use is not 
the point. The real point is how the problem was 
solved administratively in order to muster support 
for the decision to discontinue the use of softeners. 
This was done by declaring the manufacturers 
guilty of ‘deceptive’ practices in the name of 
toxicity because these substances had not been 
shown to have been nontoxic throughout the whole 
lifetime of man. If this is perspective, then the 
scientist had better go out of business.” 

There is a tendency to believe, or to lead the 
public to believe, “that the new chemical agents 
are fundamentally different from those old chemi- 
cals with which we have been long in contact. 
These new chemicals, however, do not differ in 
any respect, except possibly potency, from those 
with which we are more familiar. Nearly every 
known chemical substance can produce a toxic 
action on man if the exposure is adequate.” 

Dr. Seevers grants that sensible laws and regu- 
lations are necessary to protect the public against 
itself and against those unscrupulous persons “who 
would prey on the ignorance or cupidity of indi- 
vidual members of the population. It would appear 
to be neither dignified nor necessary to use shabby 
tactics to effect this protection. Yet short-sighted 
policy, incompetence, bureaucracy and _ politics 
have resulted in such an admixture of fiction with 
science that it is no longer possible to distinguish 
truth from propaganda; for example, the use of 
the terms of adulteration and standards of identity 
as virtual synonyms for toxicity has become com- 
mon administrative practice.” 

Proposed legislation to set up a so-called new 
chemical section of FDA seems to Dr. Seevers to 
promise some benefit, “provided it is formulated, 
enacted and administered with perspective based 
on scientific fact.”” But he deplores and excoriates 
the Delaney committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which backed this legislation, and in 
particular the violent magazine article written by 
Mr. Delaney in the midst of the legislative hear- 
ings—“lurid masterpiece of innuendo and fantasy, 
designed for the one purpose of frightening the 
housewife into demanding further legislation.” 

Dr. Seevers’ conclusion is that the toxicity of 
chemicals for man can be ultimately determined 
only by experiments on man, even though the 
use of every chemical] substance in man evolves a 
calculated risk. The greater the benefit of a chemi- 
cal substance to man, he thinks, the greater the 
justification for the increase in risk in its use. 
For example, an invariably fatal disease justifies 
the use of severely toxic compounds; and as much 
as 10% expansion of a national food supply by 
the use of a food preservative or a pesticide would 
appear to justify a greater degree of risk than 
ordinarily permitted in foods. It would be hard to 
dispute that in countries where critical food short- 
ages exist, the individual risk could properly be 
very materially increased when it is balanced 
against national malnutrition and death from star- 
vation. Thus Dr. Seevers reaches the conviction 
that there must be limited use acceptance of 
chemicals in foods until the effects upon man, 
good or bad, can be demonstrated, but never until 
such a critical experiment seems justified by need 
or the possibility of gain to humankind. 





FOOD ADDITIVE BILL—Rep. J. P. O'Hara (R., 
Minn.) is the author of a new additive bill which 
has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. Many think this bill eliminates some of 
the controversial aspects of the Miller bill on food 
chemicals. Primarily, the O’Hara bill sharpens the 
definition of a new chemical additive in food. It 
would require the manufacturer's proof of harm- 
lessness prior to acceptance by the Food & Drug 
Administration and a reviewal hearing if the 
chemical is rejected. Details on page 10 


BAKERY PURCHASES — Two major changes 
were made in the wholesale baking picture this 
past month, with Interstate Baking Co. moving 
into ‘the northern California market with the 
purchase of the Remar Baking Co., Oakland. The 
Remar plant, founded by P. O. Pederson in 1933, 
records sales up to $4 million annually. In Atlanta, 
Ogden A. Geilfuss, former vice president of the 
National Yeast Corp., moves in as president of the 
Columbia Baking Co. succeeding Joseph Hexter, 
retired. Details on pages 10 and 11 


PICNIC MONTH—tThe Bakers of America Pro- 
gram and cooperating bakers all over the nation 
are convinced that National Picnic Month—July— 
will prove to be the baking industry’s biggest 
promotion. Other food industries are prepared to 
advertise heavily and arrange tie-in promotions, 
making it possible for every baker to capitalize on 
the effort. Details on page 11 


ARBA—Another packed convention program and 
another excellent attendance record were marked 
up by the Associated Retail Bakers of America 
at its recent Cincinnati convention. William F. 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, was reelected 
president, and urged the retailers to continue their 
good work: “Sell more in ’54, be alive in ’55.” 
Details on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET — Flour markets maintained 
stability in early April, with somewhat stronger 
wheat costs offset largely by much higher mill- 
feed values in arriving at mill quotations. Steady 
to possibly stronger prices were indicated for the 
near future on the basis of limited free wheat sup- 
plies, with new crop developments also coming 
more to the fore as a market influence, according 
to George L. Gates, market editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker. Details on page 14 


AIB CONFERENCE—tThe second Intra-Industry 
Consumer Relations Conference, sponsored in Chi- 
cago by the American Institute of Baking, pointed 
up the increasing importance of proper nutritional 
cooperation in the baking industry for increased 
sales, illustrated the industry’s responsibility in 
improving the nation’s health standards, and hint- 
ed that baking’s road to increased acceptance 
might be a difficult one but one which needed only 
cooperation and intelligent campaigning to travel. 

Details on page 56 
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Interstate Bakeries Adds Oakland Plant 


Rep. J.P. O’Hara’s Bill on Food 
Additives Seen as Step Forward 


WASHINGTON—A short cut, safe 
legislative approach to the control 
over the use of chemical additives in 
food has been proposed by Congress- 
man Joseph P. O'Hara (R., Minn.). 
It is found in HR-8418 introduced in 
the House recently. 

The O’Hara bill eliminates many 
of the controversial aspects of the 
Miller bill which was introduced at 
the last session of Congress and de- 
serves the attention of affected in- 
dustries if the measure comes to 
committee or floor consideration this 
session. 

Speaking for the milling industry 
and the food industry in general, 
Herman Fakler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, described the O’Hara bill as a 
refinement of the old Miller bill of 
the last session, by-passing many of 
the obvious objections to that meas- 
ure and giving a green light to the 
chemical and food processing in- 
dustries when they attempt to intro- 
duce or use new chemical additives in 
food. 

Primarily, the O’Hara bill sharp- 
ens the definition of a new chemical 
additive in food. However, Mr. Fakler 
says that even this definition is not 
perfect, but neither he nor others in 
the food industry are prepared to an- 
nounce the perfect definition of the 
chemical additive. 

On the other hand, the O’Hara 
bill, according to Mr. Fakler, does 
provide that introduction of a new 
chemical additive would require spe- 
cific proof of harmlessness and ab- 





B. Glenn MacNary 


VICE PRESIDENT—B. Glenn Mac- 
Nary has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Baking Co., 
R. Newton Laughlin, president, an- 
nounced. Mr. MacNary joined Con- 
tinental in 1929 as chain store rep- 
resentative at Boston, shortly after 
graduation from college. From 1930 
to 1934 he was supervisor and sales 
manager at the Hoboken, N.J., Won- 
der Bakery. He was made manager 
of this bakery in 1934. In 19389, he 
was named manager of the Jamaica, 
Long Island, Bakery and in 1943, he 
was appointed regional sales manager 
in the New York area. From 1947 
to February, 1953. Mr. MacNary was 
assistant sales manager for the en- 
tire company. In 1953, he was named 
assistant to the president. 





solve the food processor once the 
Food & Drug Administration gave 
the new product its approval. 

The O’Hara measure spells out pro- 
cedure without question. It would 
permit the applicant for a new chemi- 
cal additive to require the investiga- 
tion of his application by a scientific 
committee. 

The O’Hara bill does not eliminate 
the requirements that the applicant 
for use of a new product prove its 
harmlessness but it does permit the 
applicant to demand that a scientific 
committee act in rejecting an appli- 
cation to justify its decision. 

During the examination of the ap- 
plication of a new chemical additive, 
the O’Hara bill would permit discus- 
sion by the applicant with the com- 
mittee. 


Record Open for Study 

As with the Miller bill there would 
be a requirement of court review of 
any FDA decision, but the O’Hara 
bill would significantly require that 
the entire record of the advisory com- 
mittee be available for study by the 
reviewing court. 

The O’Hara bill, from the view- 
point of the consumer of foods to 
which chemical additives have been 
introduced, would be more restric- 
tive than the Miller bill but it would 
be a broader step in the protections 
of the food processor who adopted a 
new chemical additive in foods. 

A crowded congressional calendar 
is likely to stymie any consideration 
of any chemical additive bill at this 
session of Congress but the O’Hara 
bill looks like the best thing on the 
docket, according to trade sources. 
Congressman O’Hara has been es- 
pecially interested in FDA legislation 
and while he has taken a stand for 
the protection of the consumer in 
every case he has always _ insisted 
that the FDA meet the basic con- 
cepts of enterprise as it enforces its 
obligations. 

Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), author 
of HR 4901 covering food additives 
has announced he will meet with 
manufacturers and users of chemical 
food additives to discuss possible 
changes in his pending bill. Dr. Miller 
said this measure is “very contro- 
versial” and has stirred up a lot of 
conflicting opinions as to what it 
should do. 
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NEW YORK MEETING 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The recently re- 
established Capital District Bakers 
Assn. held its recent dinner meeting 
in the Circle Inn, Latham. Officers 
of the group are: president, Joseph 
Basile, Albany; vice president, Harold 
Nelligan, Troy; secretary, Noel War- 
ren, Schenectady, and _ treasurer, 
Adolph Flubacher, Troy. 











BAKERS DISTRIBUTE 375,000 
BREAD BOOKLETS 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program publication “How Much 
Do You Know About Bread?” has 
been used by bakers in 42 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the British West Indies. At the 
end of 1953 296,176 copies of the 
booklet had been distributed by 
bakers. The total distribution two 
months later reached 375,000 copies. 
Program officials hope to attain the 
one million mark in 1954, 
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NEW PLANT—The newest acquisition of the Interstate Bakeries Corp. is 
shown in the aerial photograph above—the former Remar Baking Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., the largest bakery in the city. Marking the entrance of Interstate 
into the northern California market, the bakery was purchased for $1,250,000. 


KANSAS CITY —Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has for the first time ex- 
panded its operations into northern 
California by acquiring the Remar 
Baking Co., largest bakery in Oak- 
land, Calif. 

R. L. Nafziger, Interstate presi- 
dent, announced that the Remar 
plant, with sales between $3 million 
and $4 million annually, was pur- 
chased in full from P. O. Pedersen, 
president and founder, and two min- 
ority owners, D. V. H. Stearns and 
Ray W. Morris for $1,250,000 cash. 

The bakery will be operated as the 
Remar Baking Co. division of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., with Mr. Ped- 
ersen remaining as president of Re- 
mar. John R. Dow, executive vice 
president of Interstate, will be vice 
president and C. W. Thornton, Inter- 
state secretary-treasurer, will be sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new divi- 
sion. 

Keeps Same Label 


“Remar will continue to market its 
product under the ‘Sunbeam’ label of 
the Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., a group of more than 
100 independent bakers. The out- 
standing quality of the loaf and the 
label will not be changed,” Mr. Naf- 
ziger said. 

“We expect to operate this plant 
with the present fine Remar family 
of employees. This modern plant, 
right at the end of the Bay Bridge 
and only eight minutes from San 
Francisco, is capable of tripling its 
business within the next few years. 

“We are proud that our company 
is now a part of the great Bay Area 
of Northern California and expect to 
carry on a vigorous campaign to in- 
crease sales in that vital market of 
2 million people. The Remar proper- 
ty includes several acres of ideally 
located undeveloped industrial land 
which will encourage plant expansion 
as justified by increasing sales,” Mr. 
Nafziger said. 

Glenn A. Fullerton, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Remar, will become 
plant manager. Mr. Fullerton was 
with Interstate for 12 years before 
joining Remar in 1943. Mr. Pedersen, 
who remains as president, also previ- 
ously acted as general manager of 
Remar. 

Mr. Pedersen, born and raised in 
Denmark, started in the bakery busi- 
ness in Oakland in 1930. With his 
brother he started the Best Baking 
Co. in the East Bay city in 1923, 
merging with Remar to form Remar 
Baking Co. in 1933. Mr. Pedersen be- 
came president of the new business, 
with his wife serving as vice presi- 
dent for a period. His brother left 
the enterprise in 1934. 

The Remar operation has been ex- 
panded since Mr. Pedersen’s acquisi- 


tion until now it is doing approxi- 
mately 10 times the business it was 
20 years ago. With the main office 
and plant at 46th and Adeline in Oak- 
land, the company also owns and op- 
erates distributing plants in Concord 
and Vallejo, Calif. 

For years Mr. Pedersen has served 
on the board of directors of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America. In 1946 he 
organized the Northern California 
Bakers Assn., which he has served as 
president since its founding. 


Sees Heavy Expansion 


Probably the oldest active member 
of the baking industry in the Bay 
Area, Mr. Pedersen said, “This move 
marks a progressive step in the his- 
tory of Remar Baking Co. With the 
resources and excellent personnel of 
Interstate in back of the staff and 
organization already developed here, 
and the great Northern California 
market to serve, Remar can expand 
from three to five times in five 
years.” 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. is a na- 
tionwide concern which _ operates 
bread plants in Los Angeles and six 
other California cities; Chicago and 
two other Illinois cities; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; and the home city of 
Kansas City, Mo., where home offices 
of the company occupy a new head- 
quarters building erected in 1953. 
About one third of the firm’s volume 
is done on the West Coast. 
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Sugar Quota 
Increased to 





8,200,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture increased the 
sugar quotas for the continental U.S. 
for 1954 to a total of 8,200,000 short 
tons, raw value. The quantity previ- 
ously established Dec. 14, 1953, was 
8,000,000 short tons, raw value. (The 
increases in quotas will be effective 
when Amendment 1 to Sugar Regu- 
lation 811 is published in the Federal 
Register.) 

In addition to the 8,200,000 tons 
now available within 1954 quotas, it 
is estimated that 200,000 tons of 
sugar will be used in 1954 from in- 
ventories of sugar charged to 1953 
quotas. Hence, the increased quota 
announced should be sufficient to pro- 
vide for domestic consumption of 
8,400,000 tons estimated when the 
initial order was issued, the depart- 
ment said. 
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Columbia Baking Co. Revamps 
Board; Ogden Geilfuss President 


ATLANTA — Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
operations of National Yeast Corp., 
Chicago, is the new president of 
Columbia Baking Co., makers of 
Southern bread and cake, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

Mr. Geilfuss succeeds Joseph Hex- 
ter, who has headed the baking con- 
cern as president for 22 years, and 
has retired because of ill health. Mr. 
Hexter will continue on the board of 
directors, and will serve in an execu- 
tive advisory capacity. 

Tracy C. Weltmer, long identified 
with the baking business, has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, replacing George A. Zabris- 
kie, who died recently. 

Also elected to the board of di- 
rectors was Irvin T. Ragsdale, vice 
president and director of the Rob- 
binson-Humphrey Co., Inc., Atlanta 
investment banking firm. 

Ralph Ward, formerly vice presi- 
dent, has been elevated to the posi- 
tion of executive vice president and 
J. O. Shuford, secretary for many 
years of the company, has been re- 
elected to that post. 

Mr. Geilfuss was born in 1903 in 
Spartanburg, So. Car. His grand- 
father was in the baking business 
in Charleston, So. Car. His father 
was also in the baking business in 
Spartanburg, So. Car., where he 
owned and operated the Dixie Cake 
Co., Inc. He also owned the Geilfuss 
Baking Co., bakers of Tip-Top and 
Holsum Bread. 

A graduate of Marion Military In- 
stitute in Marion, Alabama, Mr. Geil- 
fuss attended the American Institute 
of Baking in Chicago, in 1923, and 
devoted himself to the active man- 
agement of both the Geilfuss Baking 
Co. and the Dixie Cake Co., Inc. 
These plants, however, were sold in 
1930 to Columbia Baking Co. 

Mr. Geilfuss continued to remain 
active in the bakery field, and in 1936 
he became associated with National 
Yeast Corp. as district manager, 
later becoming vice president in 
charge of operations. 

He is a charter and active member 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, American Bakers Assn., 
Southern Bakers Assn., Bakers Assn. 
of the Carolinas, Atlanta Bakers Club, 
Chicago Bakers Club, and about 12 
other bakery associations. Mr. Geil- 
fuss is a trustee of the University of 


Florida Baking School Foundation of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Ward is a native of Greenville, 
So. Car., and launched his career in 
baking in 1926. His first position with 
the company was with the production 
department; he later became sales 
manager. 

In 1930, Mr. Ward was named as 
plant manager of the Greensboro, 
N. Car. plant. In 1946, he was elected 
to the position of general manager 
of the company, in which capacity 
he remained until being named vice 
president in 1953. 

Mr. Ward is on the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn. 
and the Southern Bakers Assn. He 
is quite an active member of the At- 
lanta Bakers Club and was at one 
time president of that association. 

The Columbia Baking Co. with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, 
serves its products to the _ public 
through some 35,000 food dealers, 
restaurants and hotels from plants 
located in the following cities: At- 
lanta and Albany, Ga.; Charlotte, 
Greensboro, Greenville and States- 
ville, N. Car.; Columbia and Green- 
ville, So. Car.; Miami, Jacksonville, 
Daytona Beach, Tampa, Orlando and 
Pensacola, Fla., and four plants in 


Virginia located in Winchester, 
Charlottesville, Harrisonburg and 
Covington. 


A few months ago the company 
purchased the plant of the Florida 
Baking Co. in Pensacola, Fla., in 
order to provide complete coverage 
for Southern bread and cake through 
six Florida plants. 
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OUTLAWING OF COUMARIN 
TO BE OFFICIAL JUNE 5 


WASHINGTON—tThe use of cou- 
marin as an optional ingredient for 
cocoa and chocolate products will be 
eliminated officially June 5, it is an- 
nounced in an order issued by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Coumarin manufacturers an- 
nounced a year ago they would no 
longer sell the product for food use 
following a private research organiza- 
tion’s statement that it had found 
coumarin caused adverse reactions 
in animals. The product had been 
used as an ingredient in food for 75 
years. 











HEAD COLUMBIA—Atlanta’s Columbia Baking Co. recently realigned its 
executive staff, with those pictured above joining Tracy C. Weltmer, Welt- 
mer Investment Co., Kansas City, chairman of the board, as operating 
management of the firm. Left to right are Irvin T. Ragsdale, Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Atlanta, board member; Ogden A. Geilfuss, newly elected 
president, and Ralph Ward, formerly Columbia vice president, elevated to 
executive vice president. 
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Pack your basket—pick your spot— 







VICNIC MONTH—Pictured above is the cover page of the newspaper layout 
which has been mailed by the Bakers of America Program to daily and 
weekly newspapers, to stimulate special picnic supplements in July — Na- 
tional Picnic Month. 
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“Baking’s Biggest Promotion” 
Gets Ready to Make July 
and Pienies Inseparable 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program’s picnic promotion is 
shaping up to be bigger and better 
than in any previous year, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., declares. 

The program staff is well along 
in its promotional planning and re- 
ports from cooperating organizations 
show a sharp increase in planned 
tie-in activities over last year. 

A four-page layout of picnic copy 
has been distributed to every daily 
newspaper, for use in building special 
picnic supplements. Last year, more 
than 500 dailies issued such supple- 
ments, ranging from two pages to 16 
pages. Broader use of the material 
is expected this year. 

Weekly newspapers will be reached 
with special mailings, plans for which 
are now being developed. The papers 
are offered glossy prints of photo- 
graphs or mats of the feature arti- 
cles. 

Stories in the supplement are built 
largely around sandwiches. It in- 
cludes material submitted by dairy, 
meat, fruit and other industries. In 
addition, picnic fashions, picnic equip- 
ment such as grills and baskets, 
paper for picnic use and other items 
are featured in the supplement. 

Several national magazines have 
advised that they plan outdoor eat- 
ing articles for July issues. A nation- 
al Sunday supplement also is build- 
ing an outdoor eating article and a 
point of sale tie-in promotion. 


Point of sale material for use by 
bakers, ad helps and suggested lay- 
outs have been designed and will be 
distributed in the near future. 

Layout for use by grocers in their 
newspaper advertising also will be 
distributed, through grocery organi- 
zations. 

Emphasis has been made to the 
grocers on the fact that the picnic 
campaign offers a storewide promo- 
tion. There are items which go along 
with outdoor eating in virtually every 
department of the grocery, and liter- 

lly hundreds of articles on the 
shelves can be promoted in connec- 
tion with picnicking. 

Business papers in the hardware, 
department store, sporting goods and 
other fields are being contacted on 
the picnic promotion, acquainting 
businesses in these fields with the 
sales opportunities provided by out- 
door eating. 

“This is the baking industry’s big- 
gest promotion,” Mr. Kelley points 
out. “It justifies the support of every 
baker in every form of advertising 
and sales promotion. 

“Success stories by bakers who 
swung heavily behind the picnic 
buildup in the past years are many 


, and spectacular in the results meas- 


ured. 

“Bread, rolls, buns, cake, pie, 
doughnuts — everything the baker 
makes has a place in the picnic 
theme. I hope every baker will broad- 
en his planned support of the indus- 
try campaign this year.” 
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Retail Bakers Urged to Step Up 
Sales Tempo, Work Toward Better 
Profit as Well as Better Quality : 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
and WILFRED E. LINGREN 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


CINCINNATI — Adequate promo- 
tional expenditures and a spirit of 
determination are needed in the con- 
test between the baking industry and 
the competitions of other foods, a 
capacity crowd of bakers and allied 
tradesmen were told at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel here this week as 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America opened its 36th annual con- 
vention. 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, president of the associa- 
tion, sounded a note of increased mer- 
chandising effort built on a solid 
foundation of quality baked foods, to 
get the general business session un- 
der way. He urged better merchan- 
dising practices to improve retail sell- 
ing “where you meet your customer 
every day” while reminding retail 
bakers of display and other services 
available to the retailer only through 
the ARBA. 

Pointing out that in the past two 
years, membership in the retail as- 
sociation has doubled, Mr. Thie called 
attention to the expanded display 
service designed to put professional 
window and point-of-sale display ma- 
terials within the reach of every re- 
tailer. These improved sales practices 
will also be used by the younger bak- 
ers, the ARBA president said, who 
are becoming most important in the 
retail baking picture “because they 
will provide the future leadership we 
need.” In connection with the ex- 
pressed need for interesting more 
young people in the retail end of the 
baking industry, Mr. Thie revealed 
that the Associated Retail Bakers of 


America is readying a pamphlet for: 


distribution to high schools designed 
to interest young men in the industry 
as a career. 
New Manpower Necessary 
Further comment on the difficulties 
facing the retail baking industry in 


its search for new manpower blood 
formed the main trend of discussion 
at the “youth unit” luncheon during 
the mid-day break March 15. The 
necessity of adequate training and 
the desirability of building a sense of 
responsibility in young bakery work- 
ers was discussed thoroughly under 
the chairmanship of Howard Thie and 
Lee Eberle, Jr. The value of on-the- 
job training programs with the par- 
ticipation of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for returned veterans was 
pointed up by Walter Schuchardt, 
Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, 
second vice president of the associa- 
tion. He and Bernard Bowling, 
Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, first vice 
president, were the advisory members 
sharing the luncheon with nearly 75 
young bakers, allies and their wives. 


Sales Women Hold Vital Role 


Elsie Gentsch, secretary-treasurer 
of the Excel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
held that women are an important 
part of the retail bakery business in- 
asmuch as they are “out in front” 


ARBA Reelects 


William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, under whose leadership 
the association had recorded an al- 
most 50% increase in membership, 
was reelected president of the ARBA. 
Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, was reelected first vice 
president; Walter R. Schuchardt, 
Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, 
second vice president; Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D. C., third vice president. 
Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shop, McKees Rocks, Pa., was elected 
treasurer and Trudy Schurr, Chicago, 
reappointed secretary. 


On the board of directors are: 
(Terms expire 1957) William H. 
Mountain, Mountain’s Bakery, To- 


ledo 9, Ohio; John L. Moroff, Nel- 


of the bakery and on the firing line of 
sales. The full participation of wom- 
en in retail selling was recommend- 
ed by Mrs. Gentsch, since “food is 
primarily a woman’s job.” 

“The successful sales girl must be- 
lieve that her bakery produces high 
quality and good taste in its foods 
and must instill that same belief in 
her customer,” Mrs. Gentsch said. 
“Suggestion selling is particularly val- 
uable—it is well known that some 
bakery food will fit well into any of 
the day’s three meals, so that a sales- 
girl who keeps this in mind can sug- 
gest something simple when a compli- 
cated dessert is purchased, something 
for breakfast when dinner rolls are 
wanted.” 

“Competition is getting so keen 
that the retail baker has to have 
something better or the parade will 
pass him buy. After a good product 
is in the showcases, that is only half 
the battle—you then must have a 
nice front shop and good sales person- 
nel, ones who are not afraid to work. 

“Some people are dead long before 
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William F. Thie 
son’s Bakery, Chicago; Dan New- 


comb, Newcomb Baking Co., Quin- 
cy, Mass.; Jack Stroell, Stroell’s 
Bake Shop, Bronx, N.Y.; Fred W. 
Weber, Baltimore Pastry Shoppe, 
Philadelphia. 

(Terms expire 1956) Roland Aaker, 
Central Bakery, Montevideo, Minn.; 
Einar Damholt, Lincoln Bakery, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; R. F. Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man’s Bakery, Millvale, Pa.; Henry 
Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, New York, 
N.Y.; Lawrence Ortman, Ortman 
Bakeries, Omaha, Neb. 

(Terms expire 1955) L. Carroll 
Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, 


Mich.; Herman Dressel, Dressel’s 
Bakeries, Chicago, Ill.; Bernard E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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they are buried,” the speaker said, 
“Don’t keep deadheads at your shop 
—selling today is a battle and only 
fighters can win. Every other busi- 
ness faces the same competition.” 

Several advantages held by the re- 
tail baker were pointed out by Mrs. 
Gentsch in conclusion. “You don't 
have to gamble in commodity prices, 
you have full control of your busi- 
ness and its production, your cash 
is in hand instead of being tied up in 
accounts receivable, and your ma- 
chinery is durable and doesn’t go out 
of fashion rapidly.” The good far out- 
weighs the bad, she concluded. 

Ralph Herman, manager of bakery 
sales service, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, chairman of the ARBA al- 
lied advisory committee, introduced 
the keynote speaker, Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, educational consultant 
and lecturer for the General Motors 
Corp. in a return engagement follow- 
ing an excellent reception in the same 
place on the program last year in 
St. Louis. 

Most of the 1,200 conventioneers 
registered to date heard Dr. McFar- 
land speak of the increasing impor- 
tance of the “human element” in 
business and all forms of endeavor. 
He pointed out that 91% of voca- 
tional failures have nothing to do 
with skill but are rather the result 
of poor adaptability psychologically, 
inability to get along with manage- 
ment or co-workers, or plain dishon- 
esty and laziness. He said that most 
retailers do not fail in business be- 
cause they do not know costs or mer- 
chandising, “it’s because they don't 
know people.” 

He repeated the familiar admoni- 
tion that the Golden Rule should be 
the foundation of a successful busi- 
ness, but changed the “should” in the 
statement to “must.” “There is n0 
business in rascality,” he said. 

“The rule book is working now, 
the educator pointed out. “In the 
1930’s nothing would work, in the 
1940’s anything you tried would work, 
but now you must follow the rules. 
He pointed out that thé “doctrine of 
enlightened self-interest” would be @ 
good way to describe the necessity of 
operating a business by the Golden 
Rule merely because it would “be 
good business” if not for any other 
reason. 

The afternoon session of the first 
day’s meeting was given over to 4 
“bakerama” of successful merchal- 
dising and display developments, d& 
tailed by bakers who had made them 
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ARBA REGISTRATION 
REACHES 1,538 


* 

CINCINNATI — Another excellent 
registration was recorded at the re- 
cent convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, with a 
total of 1,538 registered. There were 
916 bakers and their ladies, 566 
allieds and their ladies, together with 
56 guests and others. The total regis- 
tration does not count the large num- 
ber of one-day registrants from the 
Cincinnati area. 


ARIES AT i ET TESTO ee RE 


work and covering every part of re- 
tail production. 

Barney Schmitzer, Pittsburgh, 
ARBA display director, had demon- 
stration display windows mocked up 
to illustrate the retailers’ parade of 
stars—covering cookies, pies, cakes, 
and tie-ins with special promotions 
such as Mother’s Day and Father's 
Day. Deploring the usual retailers’ 
meeting and its tendency to slough off 
discussion of pies with the explana- 
tion “Everyone knows how to make 
pies,” William H. Schoenleber, Aunt 
Jennie’s Bake Shop, Rochester, N.Y., 
showed the large crowd the fallacy 
of such thinking with a few figures. 
Even though 33% of surveyed house- 
wives preferred pie for dessert, an- 
other survey points up the fact that 
58% of housewives bake all their 
own pies, and the baker is left with 
only 19% who buy their pies at a 
bakery. 

Mr. Schoenleber said bakers should 
be alert to the potential market in 
pies, alert to the advantage they 
possess as retailers, alert to using the 
know-how only the retailer possesses, 
and alert to merchandising “pies that 
are pies.” 

He said that lower ingredient prices 
and know-how would combine to pro- 
duce pies better than home-made if 
care were taken, but also said that 
the housewife doesn’t want to hear 
the baker tell her that his pies are 
better than home-made, but that the 
message can be conveyed and implied 
by the use of such indirections as 
“srandmother says our pies are bet- 
ter than home-made.” 

Rather reluctantly Mr. Schoenleber 
advised the use of lard in pie crust— 
“because there are really only two 
ingredients in pie crust and you need 
the taste and flavor the lard will 
contribute.” 

Panels on the determination of 
costs and new trends in merchandis- 
ing featured the closing days. The 
packed sessions evidenced the retail- 
ers’ desire to better their profit pic- 
ture by better business methods as 
well as by a continuing quality of 
product. 

Louis G. Graeves, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., president and 
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general manager of the Chas. Schnei- 
der Baking Co., Washington, D. C., 
appeared as a representative of the 
ABA to speak on industry relations 
and cooperation. 

A valued feature of the session was 
a cost panel with L. Carroll Cole, 
Cole’s Bakery, Muskegon, Mich., as 
moderator. Appearing with Mr. Cole 
on the program were Bernard Bowl- 
ing, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, Ky.; 
Gerald Velzen, Community Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; William Moun- 
tain, Mountain’s Bakery, Toledo, 
Ohio; and Peter Braida, secretary of 
the New York State Association’ of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers. 

During Mr. Cole’s portion of the 
panel he pointed up the absolute 
necessity of retail bakery profits be- 
ing figured after taking out salaries 
for any members of the baker’s work- 
ing family. He used china plates to 
demonstrate fixed and variable costs 
on a retail operation to show how 
retail profit could be boosted. He said 
that the retailer could figure 44% 
for paper costs, 442% for rent on the 
average, 10% for overhead, 40% for 
ingredient costs, 21% for productive 
labor and 12% for sales lakor. 

He mentioned that several of the 
costs could not be reduced very easily 
and suggested that a solution to low 
profit might be found by cutting in- 
gredient costs. He suggested that the 
retailer check batch yields, check the 
finished weight, use ingredients best 
suited for each purpose, shop for 
prices, and although he did not men- 
tion the word quality, several bakers 
pointed out that price shopping must 
be always consistent with q ality. He 
also suggested the study of buying so 
that one could purchase economical 
quantities and pointed up the neces- 
sity for reducing left-overs, particu- 
larly on high ingredient cost items 
like pies. 

He said mechanized equipment 
should be used where possible, urged 
use of women for decorating and 
icing chores because of lower wages, 
the reduction of left-overs on high 
labor cost items, the reduction of 
sales time by studying daily sales 
slips to determine the best open- 
ing and closing times. He reminded 
the bakers that sales labor should be 
figured weekly in order to alleviate 
this difficulty. 

“Don’t be ashamed of raising 
prices,” he said. “Too many bakers 
let the competitor regulate their 
prices—you must know your costs.” 


Freezing and Promotion 

One of the best attended and most 
spirited sessions of the ARBA pro- 
gram was the afternoon session 
March 16 which found panels on 
freezing and promotion. 

Paul Stewart was the moderator 
of the freezing panel which included 
Edward Oltman, Wyoming (Ohio) 
Pastry Shop; Fred Smedley, Charles 
Dennery, Inc., New Orleans; John 


(Continued on page 54) 


RETAILER HIGHLIGHTS—In a surprise presentation during the recent 
Associated Retail Bakers of America convention, William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, president, was made an honorary colonel in the Con- 
federate Air Corps for his efforts on behalf of baking and ARBA in the 
South. L. A. Williamson, Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Chicago, made 
the presentation. (Top center) Forrest Malone, Central Ohio Supply Co., 


Columbus, Ohio, and Larry Leete, 


Wesson Oil & 


Snowdrift Sales Co., 


Chicago, represent the many bakery servicemen who gave the retailers 
valuable production tips during the convention. (Lower center) Bernard 
Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville; Peter Braida, New York Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, New York; William Mountain, 
Mountain’s Bakery, Toledo; Gerald Velzen, Community Bakery, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and L. Carroll Cole, Cole’s Bakery, Muskegon, Mich., use plates 
to demonstrate how important cost consciousness is to the retail baker. 
(Bottom) One section of the Netherland Plaza Hotel was given over to a 
display of decorated cakes which attracted considerable attention from bakers 
and guests. The Father’s Day tie shown in the background is cut out of sheet 
cake and is said to be an excellent item with which to capitalize on Fathers 


Day sales, 






Random Shots .. . 
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The Flour Market 





Crop Concern, Supports Firm Prices 


Flour prices wound up in early 
April within a few cents of the levels 
prevailing a month earlier, with fluc- 
tuations during March only slight. A 
more-or-less steady advance in cash 
wheat prices, as had been anticipat- 
ed in view of the limited supplies of 
free wheat, put costs up about 3@5¢ 
bu. for the month both in the North- 
west and Southwest. However, a good 
boost in millfeed returns served as a 
brake on high flour costs that just 
about offset the wheat increase. De- 
velopments in the futures market 
were rather inconclusive, except for 
the July future at Kansas City, which 
moved up 3¢ bu. on the basis of the 
continued drouth threat to a large 
portion of winter wheat acreage. 


In general, the market situation 
was governed pretty much by the 
same factors that have determined 


prices for some time, including the 
price support program and big loan 
tie-up of wheat on the bullish side of 
the balance and lack of export de- 
mand on the other side. However, 
more attention is currently being di- 
rected toward the 1954 crop picture 
and the problems entailed in handling 
the expected harvest on top of the 
huge carryover from last year’s crop. 


Winter Crop in 
Critical Phase 

The new winter wheat crop in early 
April had reached a critical phase 
of its development, following con- 
tinued drouth and damaging wind 
storms. Now, with warm weather 
moving into the area, the wheat 
plants need abundant moisture for 
growth, and the weather this month 
will be decisive, particularly in the 
western part of the wheat belt. Re- 
cent rains have given only temporary 
relief in that sector, an area bounded 
roughly by a line running through 
the western third of Kansas and down 
along the eastern edge of the Texas 
panhandle. About 25% of the. crop 
in the dry area has been damaged by 
winds. While there is, of course, no 
concern about a shortage of wheat 
even if a real crop failure should de- 
velop, any decided turn for the worse 
is bound to be reflected in wheat 
markets. 


Farmers Comply 
With Allotments 


Huge Carryover 
Of Wheat Seen 


Meanwhile, a huge carryover of old 
wheat is in sight, most or all of which 
will be owned by the government as 
a result of the loan program. The to- 
tal amount of 1953 wheat put under 
loan exceeded even most of the higher 
estimates, reaching a record of 550 
million bushels or roughly 47% of 
the total crop by the Jan. 31 dead- 
line. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials recently estimated that about 
80 million bushels probably will be 
removed from the total by farmer re- 
demptions. Also, some 25 million 
bushels may be “resealed” (extension 
of loans for another year), reducing 
the take-over to 445 million. Some 
410 million bushels of older wheat 
may remain in government hands at 
the end of the crop year, these offi- 
cials estimate, and a statistical ad- 
justment of 25 million (representing 
wheat in transfer between loan and 
delivery to CCC) must be added. 
Thus, USDA ownership is potentially 
880 million bushels. 


Error in Figures 
Now Indicated 


These estimates illuminate an ap- 
parent discrepancy in other USDA 
supply and disappearance calcula- 
tions, since it appears that CCC own- 
ership on July 1 will exceed the esti- 
mated total U.S. supply—an impos- 
sible situation. It is now believed that 
the carryover last year or the size 
of the 1953 crop was underestimated 
by about 50 million bushels. Regard- 
less, it is evident that ‘free’ supplies 
will be very limited before new wheat 
is available and possibly short of ac- 
tual needs. The take-over date on 
loans is April 30, and after that it 
may be necessary to draw on govern- 
ment supplies—currently priced above 
the market—to some extent if re- 
demptions are not sufficient before 
the deadline. Thus, according to most 
calculations, the possibility of higher 
cash wheat prices appears quite cer- 
tain. 


Storage Shortage 
Plagues USDA 


A severe shortage of storage space 
for all the grain which has accumu- 
lated under high price supports and 
the oncoming crops have made it nec- 
essary for USDA to take drastic 
measures to provide the grain a home. 
Some of these steps, including stor- 
age in the “mothball” fleet, encour- 
agement of farm storage construc- 
tion and fast tax write-offs for build- 
ing of commercial storage, have been 
reviewed here previously. Now USDA 
has asked for bids for construction of 
100 million bushels of temporary-type 
storage for use this summer. In some 
areas officials have asked grain men 
to search for possible emergency stor: 
age facilities, such as unused garages 
or theaters. All this activity suggests 
that there is a real possibility of in- 
sufficient storage for 1954 crops, a 
factor which could make price sup- 
port efforts rather difficult. 


Support Debate 
Continues ’ 

Congress is still wrestling with 
the problem of price support legisla- 
tion, and the fight between the pro- 
ponents of a flexible support program 
and those who favor extension of the 
present high supports continues. The 
overwhelming surpluses of farm com- 
modities and their cost to the tax- 
payers argue on the side of Secretary 
Benson and his supporters, but vote- 
conscious legislators from farm states 
also have powerful support and deter- 
mination. Meanwhile, overseas de- 
mand for wheat continues to dwin- 
dle, meaning further piling up of sup- 
plies in the U.S., Canada and other 
exporting countries. 


Flour Buying 
Held to Nearby 


Flour buyers continue to hold pur- 
chases to short-term needs or buy 
only on a_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis. Some fairly large contracts 
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were made for hard winters early in 
March, but since that time buying has 
subsided again. While hopes for much 
lower prices seem rather dim, it also 
appears that the trade is not par- 
ticularly concerned over a_ possible 
sharp runup in prices. It is possible, 
some observers believe, that hand-to- 
mouth procurement may prevail until 
some new crop price ideas are crys- 
tallized, although that is still more 
than a month away. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Union 
Plans Nationwide 
Pension Fund 


CHICAGO—A program designed to 
establish the first uniform National 
Pension Fund through labor-manage- 
ment negotiations has been under- 
taken by the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union, 
AFL, it has been announced by James 
G. Cross, ‘president of the 160,000- 
member organization. 

The pension system envisioned by 
the union, said Mr. Cross, would par- 
allel the federal social security sys- 
tem in that there would be a single 
fund for all industry employees, cen- 
trally administered with benefits de- 
termined on a formula based on a 
worker’s wages earned during his 
productive years. In addiiton, it was 
pointed out, such a pension system 
would make it possible to undertake 
one overall investment program for 
the pension fund. 

A 1-year actuarial study was au- 
thorized by the union’s general exec- 
utive board meeting at Miami Beach 
recently. The board voted to proceed 
with a series of detailed studies de- 
signed to establish the amount of em- 
ployer contributions which would be 
necessary to provide adequate pen- 
sion benefits and rules and regula- 
tions to govern the pension fund, all 
of which would be essential for plac- 








ing the national pension program in- 


to actual operation in 1955. 
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William A. Richards 


JOINS BROLITE—The appointment 
of William A. Richards as sales and 
service representative for the Brolite 
Co., manufacturer of special ingred- 
ients for bakery use, was announced 
recently by W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager. Mr. Richards’ terri- 
tory will include Minnesota, Upper 
Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and part 
of the Dakotas. His headquarters will 
be in Minneapolis. Well - known 
throughout the country for his tech- 
nical ability, Mr. Richards was form- 
erly bakery service director for The 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 





reach $40 million, according to Mar- 
tin E. Segal, president of Martin E. 
Segal & Co., welfare and pension con- 
sultant, which will make the actuarial 
studies. 


“We want our national pension pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Cross, “to be com- 
prehensive, sound and beneficial to 
the workers and the industry. The 
studies will develop a plan which will 
provide benefits to supplement the 
presently inadequate federal social 
security coverage. 


“We believe that we can save at 
least $700,000 a year in excess ad- 
ministrative costs by a centralized 
National Pension Fund.” 


As envisioned by the union, the 
single national pension fund would 
have uniform eligibility rules and will 
cover all employees throughout the 
country, employed by more_ than 
3,000 employers. The program differs 
from virtually every other labor- 
management pension fund in that 
there will be only one fund, one 
set of eligibility rules and one formu- 
la to determine pension payments 
since these payments may be graded 
to the earnings of the individual 
worker's lifetime. Similarly, all rec- 
ords will be centrally located and a 
Payroll auditing system would be in- 
stituted under the union’s plan. 
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J. H. DAY CO. APPOINTED 
_CINCINNATI—J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed sole rep- 
resentative and service engineer in 
this country, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
and Puerto Rico for T. T. Vickars, 
Ltd. Lancashire, England. Martin 
Miller, president, said the biscuit and 
cracker making equipment manufac- 
tured by the English firm will supple- 


ment the Day line of similar equip- 
ment. 


THE AMERICAN 


Loyal Loafers’ 
First Mailing 
Hits 30.000 Doctors 


CHICAGO — “Operation Doctor,” 
the first project of the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers, baking industry 
promotional organization made up of 
bakers and allied tradesmen, has re- 
sulted in more than 30,000 doctors 
being reached with two publications 
produced by the Bakers of America 
Program. These are “The Enrich- 
ment of Bread’ and “How Much Do 
You Know About Bread?” 


Orders are still coming in to Loaf- 
er headquarters in Chicago and in- 
dications are that within the near 
future the total distribution will be 
sharply in excess of the 30,000 figure. 

The Loafers have lined up indus- 
try members in various areas to co- 
operate in financing the cost of dis- 
tributing the fact booklets to mem- 
bers of the medical profession in their 
areas. 


County-by-county lists of doctors 
have been collected at Loafer head- 
quarters and the mailings made from 
Chicago with a covering letter signed 
by E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The orders range from a dozen 
doctors in a given city to coverage 
of every doctor in a state. Hundreds 
of Loafers have cooperated in get- 
ting the mailings organized. 

Membership in the Loafers now 
has crossed 1,200 and is still build- 
ing, according to George Graf, Head 
Loafer. Members are listed in 44 of 
the 48 states. 

“The response of the Loafers on 
this first major project naturally is 
gratifying, but no more than ex- 
pected,” Mr. Graf said. “We’ve been 
confident that industry members 
would swing solidly behind any proj- 
ect of benefit to the industry as a 
whole. 

“In terms of dollars, at 10¢ a let- 
ter—covering costs of the booklets, 
stamps and mailing charges — the 
Loafers have raised something over 
$3,000 in this campaign. The cash 
involved is totally insignificant. The 
major point is the work done at the 
local level—testimonial to the will- 
ingness of baking industry members 
and the allied tradesmen to join 
hands in any constructive campaign.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE TRADE PRACTICE 
CITED IN FTC COMPLAINT 


WASHINGTON—An initial hear- 
ing will be held in New York May 4 
on the Federal Trade Commission’s 
complaint that Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., Long Island, N.Y., is using price 
discrimination and exclusive-dealing 
practices injurious to competition. 

Sunshine officials have announced 
that the practices complained of by 
the FTC were discontinued several 
months ago, even though they believe 
“they were not a violation of the 
law.” 

The complaint states that Sunshine 
sells to some customers at higher 
prices than to others and challenges 
the company’s “volume discount plan” 
as unlawful discrimination. 

The second count of the complaint 
charges that exclusive-dealing ar- 
rangements between Sunshine and 
Statler Manufacturing Corp. and 
Statler Distributors, Inc., both of 
New York, injure competition by 
“threats and intimidations” in pre- 
venting competitive products from be- 
ing sold in Statler’s automatic vend- 
ing machines throughout the U.S. 
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Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


W. G. MARTIN RETIRES FROM 
THE AMERICAN BAKER STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., has resigned as manager of 
the Eastern States office of The 
American Baker, effective April 1, 
at which time he will go into com- 
plete retirement from active duty in 
order to facilitate recovery from an 
illness that has partially incapacitat- 
ed him during the past year. He re- 
mains a member of the board of di- 
rectors and vice president of the Mill- 
er Publishing Co. 

Mr. Martin joined the staff of The 
American Baker in 1920, when he 
became assistant to the late Robert E. 
Sterling, manager of the Southwest- 
ern office in Kansas City. In the 
following year he was made manager 
of the St. Louis office. From there, 
in 1929, he went to the Eastern States 
office in New York City. 

After April 1 The American Baker 
will be represented in Eastern 
States territory by George W. Potts 
and Paul L. Dittemore. Mr. Potts 
joined the staff in 1940 as assistant 
to Mr. Martin. 
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AMF GROSS AND NET SET 
RECORDS FOR FOURTH YEAR 


NEW YORK—For the fourth suc- 
cessive year, American Machine & 
Foundry Co.’s 1953 gross and net 
incomes reached all-time highs, ac- 
cording to AMF’s annual report to 
stockholders released by Morehead 
Patterson, board chairman and presi- 
dent. 


AMF’s net income for 1953 was 
$4,610,000, compared with $4,167,000 
the year before. 





ENRICHMENT BOOKLET 
ACHIEVES ADDED PRESTIGE 


CHICAGO—Additional prestige is 
being achicved by the American 
Bakers Association’s four-page book- 
let, “The Enrichment of Bread.” The 
booklet has received the seal of ac- 
ceptance of the council on foods and 
nutrition of the American Medical 
Assn., thus heightening its reception 
by the medical profession, nurses, 
home economists and nutrition ex- 
perts. The ABA makes the booklets 
available at $2 per hundred, slightly 
below the cost of printing them. 
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Arnold Due to Place 
Quick-Freeze Bread 
Plant into Use Soon 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y.—The na- 
tion’s first major refrigeration plant 
designed specifically for the quick- 
freezing and storage of bread prod- 
ucts was announced by Paul Dean 
Arnold, president of Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y. Installation 
of the refrigeration equipment, pro- 
vided by Carrier Corp. of Syracuse, 
N_Y., is expected to be completed by 
mid-April. The plant will be put into 
operation shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Arnold said. : 


The new plant will cost about 
$100,000 and will cover nearly 9,000 
sq. ft., Mr. Arnold added. It will 
provide nearly 12,000 cu. ft. of re- 
frigerated warehouse space in addi- 
tion to the quick-freezing room, a 
truck bay, office and other work 
space. The refrigeration system is 
said to have a freezing capacity in 
excess of 1,000 Ib. of breadstuffs per 
hour. Refrigerating equipment con- 
sists of two stages of compression, 
and the required air coolers and 
evaporative equipment. 


Introduced at ASBE 


Mr. Arnold outlined his experiences 
in freezing bread for wholesale distri- 
bution at the March meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. His report was published in the 
March issue of The American Baker 
(page 13). Mr. Arnold told the engi- 
neers that from his one plant he was 
able to make a 27% cut in shipping 
costs over conventional methods. 

The basic production process con- 
sists of slow baking in brick ovens, 
slicing and double-wrapping bread. 
Within two hours after being re- 
moved from the ovens, the bread 
loaves are placed on specially - de- 
signed racks in the freezing room and 
quickly frozen at about minus 20°F. 
The bread loaves are then packed in 
cartons and transferred to a holding 
room at zero degree to await ship- 
ment in refrigerated trucks. 

The quick freezing shortly after 
the bread is removed from the ovens 
seals in the fresh flavor, and makes 
possible a much wider distribution 
of premium breads, it is stated. Mar- 
kets within a radius of about 400 
miles of Port Chester, chiefly along 
the eastern seaboard, are serviced in 
the regular way, since unfrozen prod- 
ucts can be delivered while still ‘oven 
fresh.” Outside of this area, the com- 
pany sells its line of frozen products 
—eight kinds of bread and six kinds 
of rolls. They are shipped by refriger- 
ated trucks to distribution cities 
where, for the most part, they are 
kept in frozen storage terminals until 
just before delivery to local stores. 


Freezer Customer Cited 

Quick frozen bread was introduced 
by Arnold in April, 1953, after many 
months of research and development 
work. Tests by the company claim 
that high flavor content and excellent 
nutritional value of Arnold breads 
and rolls are maintained for more 
than one year when the quick-frozen 
products are maintained in storage 
at zero degree. The Arnold manage- 
ment maintains that some day the 
average housewife will take her bread 
from the freezer display case in her 
local market rather than from the 
open shelf. 

The consulting engineer for the 
new plant is V. C. Patterson & As- 
sociates, of York, Pa. The mechanical 
engineer is Hauxwell & Smith, of 
Port Chester. 
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Now! “’Bakery-Proved’’ Flours 
Delivered to Your Bakery in Bulk 


at Savings from 15c to 25c per Cwt. 


International Milling Company was the first and the only milling company 
in the United States to install and use the latest advance-design European 
wheat conditioning and milling machinery in all its mills. International took 
this important step in order to render its customers better service and 
bring them finer flour. Now International has taken another great step. 
Today, in new Airslide railroad cars and pneumatic trucks, International 
is ready to deliver "Bakery-Proved" flours to you in bulk. 


Through special arrangements which we have 
made, Airslide cars are available at no extra 
cost to bring International’s famous “Bakery- 
Proved” flours right to your bakery in bulk. 
These cars are especially designed for shipping 
flour. They are insulated and sealed to keep 
flour in the finest condition. They can be un- 
loaded into any type of conveying system— 
mechanical, gravity or pneumatic. 


If you do not have a railroad siding at your 
plant, you will be interested to know that we 
have been delivering bulk flour by specially 
designed pneumatic truck to some bakeries for 


nearly a year. This service is being rapidly ex- 
panded. Flour delivered by pneumatic truck is 
“pumped” right into your flour bins and re- 
quires no unloading equipment at the bakery. 


The economies of shipping flour in bulk are 
obvious in terms of sack and labor costs and 
elimination of flour loss. Bulk shipment now 
becomes another service which International 
renders to its customers. Today, International 
not only provides the finest flours available, 
but can deliver them to you in bulk at savings 
from 15c to 25c or more per cwt., according to 
bakers’ own estimates. 


International has pioneered the development of bulk flour distribution and 
handling. We have equipped our own mills to handle flour in bulk. 
Let us help you with your bulk flour planning. 






® "FLOUR, 


“Bakery Proved” —Trademark 


International 


LLING COMPANY 
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Wheat Prices No Longer Guide Bread Prices 


U.S. Market Analysis Shows 
High Labor and Production Costs 
for Both Bakers and Millers 


WASHINGTON—Although the an- 
nual average price for a pound loaf 
of white bread in 1953 increased 6¢ 
over the average for 1946, the farm- 
er’s share of the retail price declined 
because of high labor and production 
costs at the other end of the supply 
line, government research discloses. 

A report in the current Marketing 
and Transportation Situation is rep- 
resented to be a “detailed account of 
marketing margins and costs for 
white bread for the 1952-53 period.” 
Compiled by Stanley W. Phillips, eco- 
nomic analyst with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, it supple- 
ments an earlier compilation by the 
same author also reported in this 
publication. (The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Aug. 26, 1952, p. 24.) 

Consumers paid an average of 16.4¢ 
for a pound loaf of white bread in 
1953, an increase of 6¢ above the an- 
nual average price for 1946. The major 
part of this increase (4.8¢) went to 
bakers and distributors of bread. The 
remainder was shared by wheat grow- 
ers, transportation agencies, other 
handlers, and flour millers. Although 
the farm value of the farm-produced 
ingredients of a loaf of bread rose 
0.5¢ at the farm, the farmer’s share 
of the retail price declined from 25% 
in 1946 to 19% in 1953 because of the 
greater increase in the retail price. 

Some of the noningredient costs of 
flour milling and baking rose as 
steadily as the average retail price 
of bread while others fluctuated con- 
siderably. Rail transportation charges 
on grain and flour rose 71% between 
1946 and mid-1952. Hourly earnings 
in the flour milling and baking in- 
dustries rose steadily. Net income of 
flour mills has been declining from 
the peak of 1947. After reaching a 
peak in 1948, baking company net 
income has fallen in most of the suc- 
ceeding years. The share going to the 
retailer has remained stable, judging 
from the limited available evidence, 
Mr. Phillips says. 

Because the farmer’s share is rela- 
tively low (15% for wheat and 19% 
for all ingredients in 1953), whatever 
lies ahead for wheat prices will have 
little effect on bread prices. 

Further increases in retail prices 
could bring about a decline in sales 
of the popular brands of white pan 
bread. This loss might be made up 
by an increase in sales of lower priced 
bread which is handled most fre- 
quently by chain stores. 

Between January 1952 and Decem- 
ber 1953, the estimated average price 
paid for white bread in urban areas 
in the U.S. advanced from 15.7¢ to 
16.9¢ per pound loaf, a gain of about 
8%. Two principal changes occurred 
when the average price moved from 
15.8¢ in April to 16.2¢ in May 1952 
and from 16.4¢ in August to 16.7¢ 
in September 1953. No section of the 
country has escaped rising bread 
Prices, but a survey of trends in 20 
cities suggests that prices in the deep 
South and the Pacific Northwest 
have lagged behind those in the rest 
of the country. 


Flour Mill Costs and Margins 


In order to assess the reasons 
which lie behind recent retail price 


increases, it is necessary to study 
wheat prices, flour milling costs and 
profits, baking costs and profits, and 
the retailer’s gross margins. Informa- 
tion is not available on all cost fac- 
tors but month-to-month data are 
available on wheat and flour prices 
and hourly earnings of labor, so that 
it is possible to relate changes in 
prices for these items with price 
changes for the end product. 

The wheat content of a loaf of 
bread cost millers approximately 2.6¢ 
during the first half of 1952, 2.8¢ 
the latter half, 2.8¢ the first 6 months 
of 1953, and 2.9¢ since then (table 
1). This contrasts with the 1948-mid- 
1952 period when wheat prices often 
moved in the opposite direction from 
bread prices. 

Earnings of production workers in 
the flour milling industry rose steadi- 
ly in 1952 and 1953 and the average 
of $1.74 in November 1953 was 30¢ 
per hour higher than the average 
for 1951. Several good sized flour 
mills have closed and others have 
shown serious net losses because of 
high unit production costs. On the 
other hand, the formula-feeds end of 
the industry has grown rapidly which 
has made it possible to spread costs 
over an increasing volume of output, 
thereby cushioning the impact of 
higher wage rates. 

In spite of higher hourly earnings, 
the miller’s gross margin or spread 
between the cost of wheat to the 
miller and the sales value of the flour 
has not increased during 1952 and 
1953. It accounted for approximately 
0.7¢ of the retail price of bread in 
1952 and 1953. Since wage payments 
increased during this period, returns 
to other factors must have decreased. 
One of these is net income which has 
declined steadily since 1947 and in 
1952 and 1953 amounted to but 1.2¢ 
per sales dollar. (Table 2) The eight 
firms which were studied include 
several large companies, some of 
which receive income from nonflour 
lines. A sample limited to firms mak- 
ing flour only probably would show 
even lower net earnings, the report 
states. 


Bakery Costs and Margins 

Costs in the bread baking industry 
have continued to rise during the 
last two years. Flour has gone up 
and other ingredients have remained 
high. After remaining fairly stable 
through 1952 and into the summer 
of 1953, the cost of the flour used in 
a pound loaf climbed from 3.6¢ in 
August to 3.8¢ in December. This rise 
accompanied the upturn in retail 
bread prices (table 1). 

Average hourly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in the bread and other 
bakery products industries rose from 
$1.48 in January 1952 to $1.64 in 
November 1953. This increase has not 
been as great as that which took 
place in flour milling. Nonetheless, 
the increase is significant as a price 
determining influence because bakery 
labor receives a far larger share of 
the dollar spent on bread than flour- 
mill labor. 

While bakery wage rates have been 
rising, net income of baking com- 
panies has shown no tendency to 


Table 1—White Pan Bread: Retail Price of a Pound Loaf, Estimated Baker's and Miller's 
Gross Margins, Estimated Farm Value of Ingredients, and Farmer's Share of 





Retail Price, Annual 1939-53, Quarterly 1952 and 1953 

Mill Cost Farmer's share 

Cost to baker Baker's. sales of Farm value of retail price 

All in- and value wheat Miller's All in- All in- 

Year and Retail gredi- retailer’s of to flour gredi- gredi 

quarter price Flour ents margin flour miller margin Wheat ents Wheat ents 
- cents— - N % 
1939. os 7.9 1.5 2.1 5.8 1.4 0.9 0.5 0.8 1.0 10 12 
a, eee 8.0 1.6 2.2 5.8 1.4 1.0 1 9 1.1 12 14 
ee 8.1 1.7 2.4 5.7 1.6 1.1 5 1.0 1.3 13 16 
1942.... 8.7 1.9 2.7 6.0 1.8 1.3 ) 1.2 1.6 14 18 
Si Oe 8.9 2.1 3.0 5.9 2.0 1.6 4 1.5 1.9 17 22 
og Ee 8.8 2.0 2.9 5.9 2.0 1.8 4 4.7 Z.1 20 24 
i Ee 8.8 2.0 2.9 5.9 2.0 1.9 aA 1.8 2.2 20 25 
| See 10.4 2.5 3.6 6.8 2.5 2.2 5 2.1 2.6 20 25 
1947 ae 12.5 3.9 5.1 7.4 3.8 3.0 7.) 2.9 3.5 23 28 
fo ae 13.9 3.5 4.7 9.2 3.4 2.8 6 2.6 .3 19 24 
iL ee A. 3.2 1.3 9.7 2 2.6 .6 2.4 2.8 I7 20 
ee 14.3 3.4 4.4 9.9 3 , att 2.5 2.9 17 20 
Sg ee 15.7 3.6 1.8 10.9 5 8 2.6 3.2 17 20 
| re 16.0 3.5 1.6 11.4 3.4 7 a 2.6 3.1 1 19 
2063...... 16.4 3.6 4.8 11.6 3.5 2.8 ms 2.5 3.1 15 19 

1952— 
Jan.-Mar. 15.8 41.7 11.1 5 2.7 8 2.6 2 16 20 
Apr.-June 16.0 3 4.6 11.4 3.4 2.6 Ss 2.¢ 1 16 19 
July-Sept, 16.2 3.4 4.5 11.7 3.3 2.7 6 2.5 0 15 19 
Oct.-Dec. 16.2 3.5 4.6 11.6 3.4 2.8 6 2.6 3.1 16 19 
1953— 

Jan.-Mar. 16.2 3.5 4.6 11.6 5 2.8 7 2.6 3.1 16 19 
Apr.-June 16.3 3.5 4.7 11. 5 2.8 Pf 2.5 3.1 15 19 
July-Sept. 16.5 3.6 1.8 11.7 5 2.7 8 2.4 2.9 15 18 
Oct.-Dee, 16.8 3.8 5.0 11.8 7 3.0 Pf 2.6 3.2 15 19 


Table 2—Net income after taxes and net sales, eight flour milling companies, 
1946-53 


Years ended 


May 31 or June 30 Net income 











Net income as per- 


Net sales centage of net sales 





Thous. dol. Thous. dol. Percent 
BNO G6 aisis dein a Pele we nine 12,986 637,223 2.0 
| Ser ne eee 27,159 886,506 3.1 
MDS Sais selina pet lee Aina octets 26,450 1,137,338 2.3 
ee ee 18,490 1,011,259 1.8 
RE 5) 5s 58 Zid acs wi wee oie 17,721 908,290 2.0 
ME 45 Sew ee seesaGegues 17,669 1,023,810 Le 
eee err 14,234 1,196,106 12 
ey ee 14,176 1,145,286 1.2 
Compiled from Moody's Industrials and Standard and Poor's Corp. 
Table 3—Sales and Profits of Six Baking Companies, 1946-52 
Net income as percent Net income as 
Total net income age of net worth percentage of sales 
Year ended Net Before After Before After Before After 
Dec. 31 worth Sales taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes 
‘ —1,000 dollars— - Percentage - 

A ee 91,462 375,263 3 19,924 36.2 21.8 8.8 5 
eee ee 96,537 53.105 5,5 26.6 16.2 5.7 4 
eee 103,822 192,468 2 4.5 21.1 7.3 4.4 
in, 111,445 469.521 24.0 14.9 5.7 
BOSO occ cence SECT {87,089 24.9 14. 6.1 
ee 123,519 526,861 22.3 11.0 ».2 
BOO a 50:9:0-0:24 127,208 547,660 22.4 11.0 2 2.5 


Compiled from Moody's Industrials 





Table 4—White Pan Bread: Average Spread Between Ketail and Wholesale Price 


Per Pound Loaf, Four Cities, 1949-53* 
950 


1949—— 1951— —1952— —1953— 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

of retail of retail of retail of retail of retail 
Month Spread price Spread price Spread price Spread price Spread price 
¢ % ¢ % ¢ % ¢ % ¢ % 
Jan. 1.5 10.9 A 12.2 1.3 8.3 1.6 10.1 2.1 12.8 
Feb. 1.5 10.9 1.8 12.9 1.4 8.9 1.6 10.1 2.0 12.2 
Mar. 1.6 11.: 1.6 11.5 1.4 9.0 1.6 10.1 1.8 11.1 
pC.) eee 4.7 $2.1 1.7 12.1 1.4 9.0 1.6 10.1 1.8 11.0 
MOF scccns LS 11.5 4.7 12.1 1.3 8.3 2.0 13.3 1.8 11.0 
ee © saatee 1.8 12.9 1.7 12.1 1.4 8.9 2.1 12.9 1.8 10.8 
. | yO 12.2 1.4 9.7 1.3 8.3 1.9 11.7 1.7 10.2 
Peer 17 12.2 1.3 8.9 1.4 8.9 1.9 33.7 1.7 10.2 
| a 2.7 12.2 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.9 2.0 12.2 ..6 10.6 
Ot, croves 1.7 12.2 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.9 2.0 12.2 1.6 9.4 
cg Se oF 12.2 1.4 9.5 1.4 8.9 2:0 12.2 1.6 9.4 
Dec. . | 12.2 1.3 8.8 1.5 9.5 2.0 12.2 1.6 9.4 


*Calculated from wholesale and retail price data collected by the Bureau Labor Sta 
tistics in New York, Chicago and San Francisco, and in New Orleans by Louisiana State 


University. 
eee 


follow a similar pattern. Despite a 
rise in dollar sales, earnings before 
taxes have remained approximately 
the same for several years past. After 
federal taxes were paid, the earnings 
have shown declines from the previ- 
ous year in three of the six years 
from 1946 through 1952 (table 3). 


Retailer Spread 

Information on the margins of re- 
tailers is limited to four large cities, 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, where bread 
prices at both wholesale and retail 
are collected. These data suggest that 
between mid-1952 and February 1953 
the retail spread on white bread in 
these four large cities was somewhat 
wider than previously (table 4). This 
spread has since tended to narrow 
again, suggesting that the industry 
is not passing on recent cost in- 
creases. In the 1946-1949 period, the 
retail gross margin did not widen 


significantly as retail price climbed, 
and in general this has been true 
since then. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SCHEDULES 1954 EVENTS 


CHICAGO — Chairman Joseph J. 
Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, presided over the first meeting 
of the 1954 entertainment committee 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago recent- 
ly. The committee voted to repeat 
the usual events plus a Grand Ball 
scheduled for the fall season. 

The “AIB Day Open-House’” will be 
held Wednesday, March 24. 

There will be two golf tournaments, 
June 15 and Aug. 17, again at Elm- 
hurst Country Club. The tournament 
sub-committee will direct special em- 
phasis on early and reserved tee-off 
times. 
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Cocoa. 


DEVILS FOOD SPONGE CAKES 
Beat together until light: 

3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 

1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

1 oz. salt 

2 0z. milk solids (non fat) 


Add carefully: 





1 lb. 12 oz. hot water 
46 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 


Sift together and fold in: 
3 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
11 oz. baking powder 
Bake in layer cakes of desired size 
at about 380° F. When the cakes are 
baked and cool, ice them with marsh- 
mallow or boiled icing. Then spread 
a soft chocolate icing over the top, 
allowing it to run over the sides of 
the cake. 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
When the sugar syrup has reached 
the desired temperature, pour it 
slowly into the following beaten 
mass: 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
1% oz. salt 
14 oz. cream of tartar 
Continue beating until the icing 
is stiff. Then stir in 8 oz. powdered 
sugar and a little vanilla. 


DEVILS FOOD PEPPERMINT 
ROLLS 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
4 oz. water 
14 oz. granulated sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Then beat light and fold into the 
above mixture: 
1 lb. egg whites 
14 oz. sugar 
\% oz. salt 
Sift together thoroughly and fold 
in: 
8 oz. good cake flour 
7 oz. cocoa 
\% oz. baking powder 
This mix will make two paper 
covered pans 18x26 in. Bake at about 


400° F. When baked, remove the 
paper, dust with flour and roll up 
like jelly rolls. Allow the rolls to 


cool. Then unroll the sheets and fill 
with the following mixture: 


Marshmallow 

Dissolve 14% oz. gelatine in 13 oz. 
cold water. 

Seale into a mixing bowl: 

4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
3 1b. invert syrup or honey 

1% oz. salt 

Heat the gelatine mixture to about 
140° F. Add this to the ingredients 
in the bowl and beat the whole mass 
to the desired consistency. Then add 
peppermint flavor to suit. 

Note: Use a 30 qt. bowl for the 
marshmallow. Roll the filled sheets 
up and allow to set and then cover 
the top of the rolls with chocolate 
icing. Cut into pieces of desired size. 

The following whipped cream fill- 
ing may also be used, if desired. 
PEPPERMINT WHIPPED CREAM 

Whip up: 

1 qt.36% cream 
Add carefully: 
8 oz. sugar 
Peppermint flavor to suit 
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- - for taste and sales appeal 


Fine Flavor 


Cocoa is used primarily for its flavor and food value. This popular 
ingredient is derived from chocolate liquor. Chocolate liquor, on an average 
contains about 54% cocoa fat. Cocoa is chocolate liquor deprived of a portion 
of its fat and pulverized. Federal food regulations recognize that there is a 
difference between these two products. Baked foods which contain cocoa 
may not be called chocolate. The term “chocolate flavor,” however, may be 


used. 


Varieties Numerous 


There are numerous varieties of cocoa on the market. A cocoa labelled, 
“breakfast cocoa,” must contain not less than 22% cocoa fat. There are 


some cocoas available which contain as low as 1% 


cocoa fat or less. 


“Dutched” cocoa is made from cocoa nibs that have been treated with an 
alkali in order to produce a red color. It is at times treated after milling 
while in liquid form to produce this red color. The low fat cocoas as a rule 
are ideally suited for mixes such as boiled icings, angel food cakes, marsh- 
mallow, etc., which are readily broken down by the cocoa fat. 


Keep Cocoa Cool 


Cocoa should be stored in a cool, dry place and at a temperature of 
about 65-70° F. The baker, when purchasing cocoa, should buy only those 
cocoas which will produce the best possible flavor in his products. Quality 
should be paramount. Some bakers are under the impression that a high 
fat content denotes quality. This is not always a true indication. Conducting 
a flavor test with various cocoas will tell the baker which cocoa is best 


suited for his needs. 


Then fold in carefully: 

% oz. toloz. gelatine which has 
been dissolved in a little 
warm water 

Note: If a cream filling is desired, 
having a firmer body, we would sug- 
gest adding some marshmallow to 
the cream before beating. 


CHOCOLATE 
Beat until light: 
3 1b. egg whites 
% oz. cream of tartar 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 2 oz. cake flour 
4 oz. cocoa 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. soda 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 350° F. When the 
cakes are cooled, ice them with 
chocolate icing. 
Note: Be sure to turn the pans 


ANGEL FOOD 


over aS soon as the cakes come out 
of the oven. Cool thoroughly before 
removing them from the pans. 


FUDGE SQUARES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 6 0z. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
6 oz. cocoa 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
12 0z. corn syrup 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. milk 
Sift and add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
8 oz. chopped walnuts 
8 oz. chopped pecans 
Place in a well greased and dusted 
bun pan 18x25 in. Spread out even- 
ly and then bake at about 375° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing: 


Cocoa’s Flavor Is Appealing 








Chocolate Icing 

Mix together: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 

40z. corn syrup 

% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 

1lb. warm water (120° F.) 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then mix in until smooth: 
4 oz. melted butter 
When the icing has set, cut the 
sheet into 2 in. squares. 


MARSHMALLOW ROLLS 


Beat until light: 
1lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. yolks 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Add carefully: 
2 1b. milk (hot) 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
3 lb. cake flour ; 
6 oz. cocoa 
20z. baking powder 
Bake at about 400° F. on paper 
lined pans. This formula will make 
four sheets. After the sheets are 
baked, allow them to cool before 
spreading marshmallow on them. 
Note: Watch the baking closely 
as over baking will cause the sheets 
to crack while being rolled. 


Marshmallow 


Beat together until light: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
3% oz. gelatine (dissolved in a lit- 
tle warm water) 
1 lb. 8 oz. corn syrup 
% oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. cold water 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 


MALTED MILK CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 Ib. 40z. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. malted milk powder 
12 oz. cocoa 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
8 oz. powdered sugar 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. 4 oz. milk 
Mix until smooth. Bake at about 
350° F. When baked and cool, ice 
with the following icing: 


Malted Milk Icing 
Cream together: 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
4 0z. malted milk powder 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 lb. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift, add and beat together until 
smooth: 
7 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of powdered 
sugar. 
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CHOCOLATE DOUGHNUTS 
(HAND CUT) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
1oz. melted butter 
4 oz. cocoa 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
4 oz. soda 
Stir in: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

144 to 2 oz. baking powder 

Note: Mix the dough as cool as 
possible. Have it somewhat on the 
soft side. 

Roll out and cut out the dough- 
nuts. Fry at about 380° F. When 
cool, dip in a thin chocolate icing. 
The formula given with the fudge 
squares is satisfactory. It may be 
necessary to thin it down slightly 
with simple syrup. This icing should 
be slightly warm (about 100° F.) 
when used for dipping purposes. 
DEVILS FOOD LAYER CAKES 

Cream together: 

4lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. cocoa 
14 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. whole eggs 

Sift: 

3 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 

Add this alternately with: 

3 lb. 6 oz. buttermilk 

Then add: 

Vanilla to suit 

Mix until smooth. Bake at about 
360° F. When baked and cool, cover 
the cakes with the following icing: 


Boiled Icing 
Cook to 240° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 40z. corn syrup 
1 lb. 4 oz. water 
When the desired temperature has 
been reached, pour the syrup into: 
1 pt. eggs 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar that 
have been beaten stiff 
Continue to beat until the icing is 
stiff and then add vanilla to suit. 
Note: Pour the cooked syrup slow- 
ly into the beaten whites while 
beating. 


COCOA SNAPPIES (MACHINE) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
8 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
5 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. whole eggs 
3 oz. salt 
1 Ib. 12 0z. cocoa 
8 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
6 oz. baking powder 
2 Ib. milk 
% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit on lightly greased pans, 


using a small die. Bake at about 
380° F. 


COCOA RAISIN DROPS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
‘ Oz. cinnamon 
% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
1lb. ground seeded raisins 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. milk 
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Add: 
6 0z. chopped walnuts 
1 lb. seedless raisins 
Sift together and mix in: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. flour 
4 oz. cocoa 
Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake at about 350° F. 


COCOA CRUMB COOKIES 
(MACHINE) 
Mix together on medium speed for 
2 min.: 
5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
1 lb. whole eggs 
4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 
10 oz. cocoa 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake or cookie crumbs 
soaked in 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Deposit on lightly greased pans. 
Dip in coarse granulated sugar and 
bake at 375° F. 


DEVILS FOOD POUND CAKES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 4.0z. emulsifying shortening 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. cocoa 
2% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
20z. baking powder 
3 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Then mix together and add in two 
portions: 
3 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
12 oz. milk 
Mix this together for about 5 min. 
on low speed. Deposit into pans of 
desired size and bake at about 
335° F. 





Cocoa Is High in Food Value 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Note: The bowl and creaming arm 
should be scraped down several times 
during the mixing period. 


COCOA HONEY BARS 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
3% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. honey 
Then add: 
12 oz. milk 
Sift together and add: 
2 lb. 14 oz. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
%4 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. macaroon coconut 
Bag out on greased and dusted 
pans, using a bar tube and canvas 
bag. Make the bars about 3% in. 
long. Bake at about 360° F. 


COCOA MACAROON CUPS 
Beat until it starts to foam (about 
1 min.): 
2 lb. 6 oz. egg whites 
16 oz. salt 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. technical editor, author of this 


monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Question and Answer 
Department (see page 20) and the 
Do You Know feature (see page 34), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


Add: 
% oz. cream of tartar 
When half beaten add, continue 
beating to a wet peak: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and add coconut. Mix 
together well. Fold this in by hand. 
Be careful not to overmix. 
2% oz. cake flour 
4% oz. cocoa 
2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
2 1b. 5 0z. macaroon coconut 
Deposit about 1% oz. in paper cups. 
Bake at about 370° F. 
When baked and cool, finish with 
crossed double lines of white icing, 
if desired. 


COCOA MACAROON SLICES 
Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. honey 
Sift together and add: 
3 lb. cake flour 
8 oz. cocoa 
Then add and mix in: 
1 1b. macaroon coconut 
Scale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out 
to bun pan length. Place three rolls 
on each greased bun pan and flatten 
out to about 2% to 2 in. in width. 
Wash with milk and bake carefully 
on double pans at 350° F. After bak- 
ing and when cool, cut into slices 
about 1% in. wide. 


COCOA-NUT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
12 oz. ground raisins (seeded) 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 1b. 10 oz. pastry flour 
4 oz. cocoa 
Then mix in: 
8 oz. chopped walnuts 
6 oz. fine ground orange peel 
Drop on lightly greased and dusted 
pans. Bake carefully at about 350° F. 


COCOA-MALT COOKIES (BAG) 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 

8 oz. malt syrup 

1 lb. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

6 oz. cocoa 

% oz. soda 
Add: 

5 oz. whole eggs 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Strudel 


I’m up against it. I have a problem 
and I’m sure you can solve it for me. 

What I’m after is a strudel dough 
recipe, out of which I can produce 
apple, cheese, or poppy seed strudels. 

I have tried a Danish dough and 
the results were terrible. I used 
cheese and after it came from the 
oven it settled like a ton of iron ore. 

So I tried a good quality sweet 
dough which was much better but 
what happens here is that when the 
item is rolled, as for jelly roll, the 
finished item is raw inside and if the 
cheese is refrigerated in a rofl and 
the dough wrapped around it, it does 
not hold its firmness. 

Now what I'm after is what is 
featured in many Jewish and Polish 
bake shops. 

To me it tastes like a sweet dough 
with this filling like a jelly roll 
method. It must carry a lot of filling 
as it is to be sold by the pound. 
These are featured in Jewish shops 
in an oval. 


Please send me any information 
which would help me. —M. J. B., 
Mich. 

v ¥ 
I am providing a formula for 


making strudel dough and also for 
a strudel filling. 
APPLE STRUDEL 
Sift together: 
3 lb. bread flour 
114 oz. powdered sugar 
34 oz. salt 
% oz.cream of tartar 
Add: 
1 lb. 80z. luke warm water 
9 oz. vegetable oil 
This dough should be well mixed 
so as to become elastic. Allow it to 
rest for about 20 min. Keep the dough 
covered with a damp cloth. Brush a 
liberal quantity of oil on the bench, 
place the dough on this and pull out 
very carefully. Give the dough a little 
rest during the stretching process. 
Pull carefully so as not to tear 
the dough. After a period of time, 
the dough may be stretched as thin 
as paper. It may then be filled and 
rolled, similar to rolling a jelly roll 
Place on lightly greased pans. Wash 


DOUGH 


with an egg wash and bake care- 
fully at about 360° F. 
Note: Do not have the filling too 


moist, as the strudel will then be 
soggy. 
STRUDEL FILLING 
The baking of apple strudel should 
be done carefully. It takes quite a 
while to bake through. When not 
properly baked, it will be soggy and 
raw in the center. 
Mix together: 
4 lb. fine chopped apples 
1 Ib. seedless raisins 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
14 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
40z. fine ground citron 
8 oz. fine chopped pecans 
4 oz. fine chopped glaced cherries 
Variations may be made in this 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 
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The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Wander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Wander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





and also becoming moldy. 

In checking over your formula I 
would like to suggest that you re- 
place from 8 oz. to 1 lb. of powdered 
sugar with either invert syrup or 
honey. Both of these ingredients are 
hygroscopic, that is, they have the 


formula by increasing or decreasing ly 
the various ingredients. 


Macaroons 
I am trying to package an orange 


and chocolate macaroon. The formu- 
la is enclosed. I am having trouble 


with them. They seem to dry out too 
quickly and mold. Can you help me? 
Also, have you ever heard of a rum 
flavored zombie coconut macaroon? 
This is my macaroon formula: 3 oz. 
glycerine; 1 lb. ground orange peel; 
2 lb. 4 0z. macaroon coconut; 2% Ib. 
granulated sugar; 1 Ib. powdered 
sugar; 1 lb. brown sugar; 1 qt. whites 
(variable) or about *4 qt. Heat until 
warm. Bag out on paper. For choco- 
late macaroons cut out orange peels 
and add same amount of melted 
chocolate. Oven temperatures 350°.- 


J. K., Washington, D.C. 
I have your letter telling about 
the difficulty you have with your 


coconut macaroons drying out quick- 


ability to draw and retain mositure. 


I have never run into any diffi- 
culty with macaroons becoming 
moldy; however, there are a number 
of mold inhibitors on the market 
and I would suggest that you contact 
your supply house and then follow 
the directions given by the concern 
manufacturing this type of product. 
I should also like to call your at- 
tention to the fact that when the 
humidiy is high, the hygroscopic in- 
gredients should be reduced, as when 
this is not done the macaroons may 
become sticky. 

I have never heard of a rum fla- 
vored zombie coconut macaroon. 
However, may I suggest that you re- 
place the powdered sugar with brown 
sugar, in other words, use 2 lb. brown 
sugar in your formula. Also, replace 








BAKERS WOO MEDICS—The American Bakers Assn.’s new display exhibit 
attracted hundreds of doctors, nurses, dieticians, technicians and medical stu- 
dents at the American Medical Assn.’s Clinical Exposition in St. Louis re- 
cently. Designed specially for medical attention, it is intended that the exhibit 
will be set up in booth space at major medical meetings throughout the 
country during the coming year. Shown visiting the booth were (left to right): 
Dr. Robert E. Rinehart, Wheeler, Ore.; Dr. Lawrence C. Welsh, St. Louis; 
Miss Gloria Pierce, RN, St. Louis; Miss Sylvia Doerhoff, student nurse, St. 
Charles, Mo. The booth’s backdrop charts the contribution of enriched bread 
to the nation’s nutrition, saying, “no other food eaten daily contributes so 
much at so little cost.” 


the invert syrup or honey with molas- 
ses, and then add rum flavor. Molas- 
ses is also a hygroscopic ingredient. 


Cheese Cake 


I have been searching for a formula 
for cheese cake. The type of cheese 
cake I must have is a loaf style, 
about three or four inches in height. 
I would like to be able to make this 
in big sheets (24x18 in.) then cut 
into smaller cakes. If you can help 
me out, I surely would appreciate it. 

R. R. G., Wis. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your request for a formula 
for cheese cake which you wish to 
make in the loaf style about three or 
four inches in height. I am providing 
a formula that will make the fluffy 
type of cheese cake you desire. 

I would like to call your attention 
to the necessity of having a wooden 
frame about 4 in. high on the inside 
of your 8 in. x 10 in. bun pan. I also 
wish to stress the importance of 
having the proper type of cheese, as 
I state in the formula. 


CHEESE CAKES (FLUFFY TYPE) 
Mix together by hand: 
5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 
8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. salt 
Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
Bring to a boil and stir in rapidly: 
1 qt. milk 
4 oz. butter 
Then add while still warm the fol- 
lowing meringue made of 1 pt. water 
and 31% lb. sugar boiled to 240°, and 
beaten into 1 qt. of egg whites. Those 
ingredients should be mixed together 
as fast as possible and then poured 
into a pan 18x25x41'4 in. lined with 
the following mixture: 
Rub together: 
11% Ib. graham crackers 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 
As soon as the filling is in the 
pan, place it in the oven at about 
375° to 380°F. Bake for 40 to 50 min. 
Note: The correct type of cheese is 
important. The milk should be 
added while hot and the meringue 
also. The cheese mixture should be 
lukewarm when it goes into the 
oven. The pan should be lined with 
wooden liners about 1% in. thick. 
Do not bake any longer than neces- 
sary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% per share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1954, to holders of rec- 
ord of such stock at the close of 
business March 19, 1954. Also a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend, for the first 
quarter of the year 1954, of 40¢ per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable April 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 19, 1954. 
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...and far more accurate 


EXCLUSIVE LICENSE TO 


PAT. OFF. 


Atkinson pioneers again with scientific temperature control,* 


achieving flour uniformity never before possible 


Setting machines during milling is commonly 
decided by hand—literally. The “‘feel’’ of flour 
caught below the rollers tells the miller what 
adjustments to make, if any. You can see that 
human judgment plays a big part in his decision 
and that judgment differs with each change of men. 

Now, after years of research and experiment, 
Atkinson has developed a practical, fast and 
super-accurate method of indicating temperature 
of flour during milling. Special devices for in- 
stant, precise measurement of temperature have 
been built into the roll machines. 

With temperature control, the miller at 
the Atkinson plant merely glances at a 
gauge and can adjust the rolls to the prop- 
er grind—swiftly, accurately and with 
certainty that the adjustment is right. 


ITs 


BIN 


AGED 





To bakers, the practical meaning of scientific 
temperature control is uniformity of flour—a 
uniformity unobtainable by old-fashioned 
methods. 

Over twelve years ago, Atkinson built what 
we believe was the first bulk aging plant. By 
milling for 50,000 cwt. storage instead of for 
delivery, Atkinson greatly improved the accuracy 
of the milling operation and thus stepped far 
ahead toward the goal of absolute flour uni- 
formity. 

Now with the addition of temperature control, 
Atkinson can deliver flour uniformity 
unmatched, we believe, by anyone in 
the industry. 

Switch to Atkinson, the uniform flour 
—It’s Bin-Aged}. 


ATKINSON Mi ttine comPANY © sinscarous, ann. 
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Staff of Life” 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 














Dock capacity: 


mission. 





20 trucks. Rail capacity: 


A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 

Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 


15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 




















Centennial FLOURING MILLS ™~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Ml 
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WHOLESALE CAKE BAKERS 
PLAN PRE-ABA MEETING 


CHICAGO—Wholesale cake bakers 
will hold a pre-convention meeting on 
Saturday, Oct. 16, during the annual 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., scheduled for Oct. 16-20 at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

The decision to return to the pre- 
convention session was made at a re- 
cent meeting of the ABA convention 
committee here. Last fall, the cake 
bakers held their discussions on Tues- 
day, during the other industry branch 
meetings. 

A retail baker meeting is planned 
for Sunday afternoon. General ses- 
sions will be held Monday and 
Wednesday, the annual bakers’ party 
scheduled for Monday night. Tuesday 
will be devoted to meetings of the 
other branches of the industry. 

The convention committee dis- 
cussed a possible streamlining of the 
general sessions, enabling presenta- 
tion of more speakers from within 
and outside the baking industry. A 
decision in this direction will be made 
at a later date. 

Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, ABA second vice presi- 
dent, is chairman of the 1954 conven- 
tion committee. The other members 
of the committee are the chairmen of 
the various industry branches, elect- 
ed at the convention last October. 
They are: 

Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, multiple - unit - retail; 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
retail; Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N. J., wholesale pie; 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Chicago, wholesale cake; Guy T. 
Shiverdecker, National Home Baking 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, house-to-house; 
and Richard O. Worland, Dietzen’s 
Bakery, Kokomo, Ind., young bakery 
executives. 

ABA chairman Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, serves ex-officio on the com- 
mittee. 
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ARWELL FIRM SCHEDULES 
SANITATION SEMINAR 


CHICAGO —A special sanitation 
seminar, sponsored by Arwell, Inc., 
industrial sanitation firm, Waukegan, 
Ill., is scheduled for April 8 in the 
Tally Ho Room of the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

In making the announcement, J. P. 
Irvine and Emmet Champion, Arwell, 
Inc., co-chairmen of the meeting, 
point out that an outstanding panel 
of speakers will discuss important 
phases of sanitation. Arwell is try- 
ing, it is explained, to further high 





standards in sanitation and pest con-_ 


trol through the medium of educa- 
tion. 

The first speaker, at 9 a.m., will be 
William D. Fitzwater, U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., who will talk on ro- 
dent control. Dr. E. H. Fisher, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, will 


April, 1954 


follow with a discussion of flour and 
cereal insect control. A film, “Com- 
munity Fly Control,” will be present- 
ed by Dr. John V. Osmun, Purdue 
University. 








BAKERY FLOURS 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED To 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 

BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 















FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ~ -:- COLORADO 

















““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
nnd, 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
“Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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. ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


* 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 





HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. New York, N. Y. 
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Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
_ cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 


oft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING—100%s 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


La Grange F Rouse 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 











This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


¥ depend 
onLACRANcE =A GRANGE MILLS 


| FLOURS === RED WING, meer 















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTr eg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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The Future of the Wholesale Cake Business 





Most of my remarks are based 
from a consumer’s viewpoint—not as 
an allied man or as a baker (proud as 
I am of both of these connections). I 
think I can well qualify as a con- 
sumer of bakery products. For the 
past 15 years we have fed at least 
10 people at every meal in our house, 
and most of the time the total was 
considerably higher. During this 
period, my food bill exceeded $250 per 
month and a considerable portion of 
this amount went for bread and other 
bakery products. Over 80% of the 
food we purchased was consumed by 
children, their ages varying from one 
to 18 years. Children, and there is an 
ever increasing number of them, offer 
the baking industry the best potential 
for increased sales. As you know, they 
are always hungry and they really 
enjoy their desserts— without any 
thought of dieting or figure saving. 
Furthermore, when young people eat 
cake or cookies they are not satisfied 
with only a small serving but insist 
upon finishing the entire cake or 
package of cookies. Dessert eaters of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: There’s more to 
cake quality than the use of high- 
grade, high-cost ingredients. There’s 
danger ahead if the price of cakes 
gets out of line with other competi- 
tive foods. These are among the 
thought-provoking contentions made 
by the author, Mr. Tremple, in this 
article, which is adapted from a talk 
made by him at the wholesale cake 
branch session of the last American 
Bakers Assn. meeting. Mr. Tremple 
is supervisor of the food technical 
department for the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl. 





this type certainly must be numbered 
among your customers if you wish 
to expand your market. 

Now all of you are well aware of 
the stiff competition encountered by 
your industry in the past few years. 
Some of the severest can be at- 
tributed to prepared cake mixes, to 
competition from other foods, such 
as ice cream, puddings, dessert pow- 
ders, etc., and some to the dieting 
fancy sweeping our nation, especially 
among the fairer sex. The sale of pre- 
pared cake mixes has far exceeded 
the most enthusiastic estimates of 10 
years ago. Most of their success can 
be attributed to their outstanding 
sales program. Their introduction and 
promotion have been greatly abetted 
by some of the best advertising ever 
written and by extensive use of all 
types of advertising media. We all 
know their favorite slogans on how 
easy, quick, and foolproof their prod- 
ucts can be made into delicious des- 
serts. Now even the youngest bride 


, or the most awkward husband could 


qualify as a cake expert by merely 
purchasing a box of their mix. 

In my opinion we, as cake bakers, 
have let the prepared cake mix in- 
dustry run with the ball. About the 
time we thought we were making it 
Possible to let the housewife spend 
less time in the kitchen, we let a 
rather new industry put her back into 
the kitchen without even attempting 
to block their kick. Have you ever 
mixed 8 cake using prepared cake 
mixes in the kitchen, or have you ob- 
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By L. G. Tremple 


Supervisor, Food Technical Dept. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 


served this process? Better still, have 
you visited the kitchen after a pre- 
pared cake mix has been baked? Per- 
haps I should say, have you observed 
the mess in the kitchen? What a 
large stack of dirty dishes from pro- 
ducing one little cake. 


Here is the average result of any 
homemaker’s prepared cake effort: 
All of the following are dirty, sticky 
and messy: a mixing bowl for cake 
batter, another for the icing, two 
large or three small layer tins, three 
or four spoons, two or three spatulas, 
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two measuring cups, two rubber 
scrapers, a pair of scissors, wax 
paper, a cake rack, dish towels, a 
stewing pan (for heating milk and 
butter for icing or cooking icing 
syrup) and a cake plate—all dirty 
and requiring washing and drying, 
plus a thorough k.p. job on the 
kitchen—table and floor—before 
things are again back to normal. This 
time-consuming, messy part of the 
prepared cake mixes should be well 
publicized by us cake bakers. 


Supply Same Quality Goods 


In my humble opinion no house- 
wife or busy homemaker is going to 
go to all of this trouble for a dessert, 
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if she can obtain the same quality at 
her neighborhood store or bakery 
Please note that I said same quality 

and did not paraphrase it with com- 
parable costs. I did this purposely 
because I believe quality in a dessert 
is far more important to a home- 
maker than cost. However, if we ex- 
pect to stay in the cake business, we 
must keep the price of our products 
in line with other competitive foods, 
such as ice cream, dessert powders, 
etc. 

According to a recent survey, there 
are over 9,000,000 homes in our coun- 
try where the wife or mother holds 
down two jobs; a homemaker in ad- 
dition to working away from home. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


This certainly offers a wonderful 
market to the baking industry since 
this type of homemaker is certainly 
anxious to buy her ready-made des- 
serts from you. Generally, this type 
of consumer is ready to pay the price 
for her needs provided they meet her 
specifications. 

I think one of the best examples of 
proof of this statement is shown by 
the outstanding sales record of liquid 
laundry starch. Now we all know the 
simple procedure required to prepare 
laundry starch — previously all that 
was required was stirring the dry 
starch into hot tap water. The fact 
that the busy homemaker is inter- 
ested in eliminating even this simple 


task is readily shown by the ever 
increasing sales of liquid laundry 
starch, even though it costs four or 
five times as much as dry unmixed 
laundry starch on a solids basis. I am 
confident she would feel the same 
way about ready-to-serve desserts, 
such as your cakes and cookies. 

I have always felt that the real 
basis for the success of any food item 
has been and still is quality—quality 
of product and quality of service. In 
today’s competitive food field, I be- 
lieve these two points are closely con- 
nected. 

Now a few words in regard to 
quality of product. You yourselves 
should be the best judges of this 
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question: Are my cakes and cookies 
of the best quality I can successfully 
merchandise? We know that the aver. 
age wholesale cake formulas are 
richer in many ingredients than the 
average prepared mixes. However, 
history records the fact that no in- 
dustry can afford to stand still ang 
therefore I seriously recommend to 
you the continual upgrading of the 
quality of your product. 

Quality of any bakery product per- 
tains to more than the use of high- 
grade, high-cost ingredients properly 
balanced to produce good bakery 
products. It also refers to desirable 
eating characteristics, extended shelf 
life, enhanced rich appearance, dura- 
bility to withstand shipping, smooth 
texture, a delicate flavor, and good © 
food value. All of this should be in- 
cluded in the quality of the product 
and yet its cost should be low enough 
so that the finished product can be 
sold at a price competitive with other 
food items of like nature. 

Too often in the past we have 
judged the quality of our products at 
the time they left the wrapping ma- 
chine or the shipping room. The more 
appropriate time would be at the 
point of sale or better still when the 
housewife serves them or when they 
are being consumed. How often have 
we reviewed with pride, and rightly 
so, our finished products in the ship- © 
ping room of our plants? We seldom 
find time, however, to visit the points 
of sale and observe the great trans- 
formation that has taken place since 
the products left our plant. At the 
end of a busy day in a store, some of 
the cake displays look like an atom 
bomb had been dropped in the vicinity. 

There are several points I would 
like to make in regard to quality of 
product. 

1. Thorough knowledge. Quality in 
cake requires a thorough knowledge 
of the functions of the ingredients 
used, so that the high grade costly 
ingredients can be properly blended 
to produce the best salable product. 
We all know that the reckless in- 
crease of shortening and eggs, or 
other costly ingredients will not nec- 
essarily produce a better eating prod- 
uct. 

2. Ieings and fillings. This field of- 
fers the greatest opportunity for the 
up-grading of the quality of your 
products. I believe one of the main 
reasons the busy homemaker likes to 
bake a cake—either with prepared 
cake mixes or from scratch is because 
she can finish or ice the cake with 
her favorite frosting—or with one she 
knows will be most appealing. I seri- 
ously recommend that. more atten- 
tion be given to your icings and fill- 
ings. Many times in the past we have 
manhandled our icings to afford bet- 
ter stability in hot weather to pre- 
vent sticking to wrappers, and soak- 
ing into layers. 

You all remember when we used to 
add more raw flour or unpasted starch 
during the summer—or used a very 
high melting point fat in cooked 
icings—or used an excessive amount 
of gelatin in whipped icings—all of 7 
which served their purposes but did 
not improve the eating qualities of 7 
our products. Perhaps we should learn 
a lesson here from the biscuit and 
cracker and the candy manufacturet. 
We all know that the better grades 
of candies are kept in cool rooms OF | 
refrigerators (some even in freezers) 
when weather conditions prevail that” 
would impair their keeping and eat- | 
ing quality. q 

Shelf Life 

The biscuit and cracker bakers 
have learned the hard way that the” 
shelf life factor of their open marsh- ~ 
mallow goods is far different in cello- 7 
phane packages than it used to be in” 
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bulk containers. Not only do they 
now store these items in cool rooms, 
but the more aggressive ones are 
delivering this type of merchandise 
in refrigerated trucks when climatic 
conditions require it. They have found 
this to be far more advisable from the 
quality standpoint than to lower the 
moisture and increase the gelatin con- 


tent far beyond the limit of good eat- 
ing properties. 

During the past 18 months it has 
been my privilege to witness several 
cake demonstrations by America’s 
foremost cake baker, Bill Broeg. He 
featured “glamour cakes” and showed 
a large variety of eye-appealing cakes, 
dressed up in their Sunday best. Each 
time I stood in front of his display 


table, I marveled at the beauty of his 
work. Recently I heard an official of 
a large chain store bakery remark 
that they had successfully tried Bill’s 


suggestions and had featured a 
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glamour cake each week. Their in- 
creased sales certainly indicated that 
they had stimulated some new busi- 
ness. Perhaps we can all profit by 
varying our icings and fillings, in an 
endeavor to tempt the consumer’s ap- 
petite. 

We have used white, chocolate and 
caramel so long we perhaps have for- 
gotten about other colors or shades. 
We used to associate red, pink, green 
and blue with the foreign trade re- 
quirements only, but we may now 
find that the average consumer also 
likes color variety. Take a little time 
and look at the color combinations in 
the food advertising in the women’s 
magazines if you do not think color 
is important in food sales today. 

Several years ago Mr. Broeg fea- 
tured a hot fudge cake, built around 
the idea of a hot fudge sundae—it 
used a devil’s food base—it was 
topped with a divinity filling and cov- 
ered with a good chocolate icing. In- 
structions on how to serve suggested 
placing the cake in the broiler for a 
minute or two just to melt the choco- 
late icing and to serve the cake warm. 
Ideas of this kind, especially issued 
at the point of sale when backed with 
quality cake and icings, will definitely 
sell more cake. 


Ratio of Icing to Cake 


Another point I would like to make 
in regard to icings is that in all iced 
cakes the ratio of cake to icing is 
most important. The main reason 
children and many grown-ups eat 
cake is because they need something 
upon which to carry the icing to their 
mouth. The large sale of the 10¢ 
variety of cake is due no doubt to the 
ratio of icing or filling to cake—no 
matter where you bite it you always 
obtain some of the frosting. This is 
true of the entire 10¢ line, from filled 
cupcakes to jelly rolls. I can well re- 
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member one of my earlier German 
baker bosses telling us when we were 
icing cakes, “Put lots on—then roob 
it all off” so if we have a good cake 
base, let us apply our eye-appealing, 
tasty icing in a desired proportion— 
similar to what the housewife would 
do at home. Some of the housewives’ 
complaints of bakers’ icings are: Too 
dry—they crack and chip off, too 
weepy or syrupy or soft, fermenting 
or sour, lack gloss or sheen, and have 
a poor flavor. 

I recently had a very pleasant ex- 
perience in connection with flavor in 
icings. Several weeks ago I spent a 
day in a bread plant in north central 
Illinois. Just prior to lunch time I 
smelled doughnuts frying and imme- 
diately hunted up the doughnut room. 
I sampled a warm glazed doughnut 
and at once wanted another and then 
another. In talking to the doughnut 
man I complimented him on his prod- 
uct, especially the flavor of glaze. He 
told me he used a blend of vanilla 
and a trace of maple. It was certainly 
a tasty blend. Many times I have 
seen doughnut glaze made without 
even a thought of adding any flavor 
and here was a man who had taken 
the pains to perfect a deliciously 
flavored blend. 

3. Quality of package. A quality 
cake deserves a quality package. Re- 
cently we have observed many im- 
provements in packaging of all types 
of food products. In baking, the foil 
liner or baking pan has shown great 
success. The idea of using the same 
container for baking and packaging 
is gaining in momentum. Any im- 
provement which will better protect 
our quality products, thus assuring 
better consumer acceptance, should 
certainly receive our serious con- 
sideration. Perhaps we have been 
satisfied too long with our present 
package material instead of pushing 
or striving for some new type of con- 
tainer that would do our product 
justice. 

Quality of product is generally the 
responsibility of the production de- 
partment. Quality of service is 
usually assigned to the sales depart- 
ment. Many times, however, it is hard 
to draw a dividing line since quality 
of product and service are closely 
linked together. 

There is a tried and true fact in 
selling in general. That is, as compe- 
tition becomes keener, service be- 
comes more and more important. 
There is a great opportunity for your 
sales departments to up grade the 
quality of your service. It should be 
the responsibility of this branch of 
your organization to merchandise 
your quality products in a quality 
manner, to deliver and display quality 
products in the same quality manner 
in which they received them; to keep 


their display neat and eye appealing - 


at all times and to never permit old 
or stale products to be sold; to dis- 
play only the amount of merchandise 
which can be sold in any given period; 
and care should be taken to use every 
bit of advertising media available to 
acquaint the consumer of the many 
ready made desserts that await her 
pleasure. 
Freshness 

Late this spring I spent a week- 
end in Philadelphia. On a Saturday 
morning I went shopping with one of 
our salesmen and his wife. In brows- 
ing around the super market I finally 
ended up at the bakery counter at the 
time my hostess was selecting an 
angel food cake. As she did so, she 
reached down and selected the third 
box from the top. On the way home 
I asked her why she took the third 
box. She told me that she knew the 
habits of the cake salesmen since she 
had watched them from time to time 
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real security . | 
We don’t mean the nicest house in the best - | 













neighborhood ... the newest, sleekest car... 
| the right schools, the right camps. 
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We're talking about the kind of security 
they can't do without... the kind that comes 
from inside. 








Faith. In God, in life, in themselves. 
For life is no game for spiritual sissies, 
Only Faith. .. the armor of the spirit... 
will give them the stamina to meet it 
courageously, no matter what it brings. 
You can show your children ‘dia Pe 
where to find faith. . . how to eee il 
build it day by day, if you make 
praying a family affair. 
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Every baker knows his bread is on trial 
every day on the tables of his custo- 
mers. Even a minor letdown in quality 
can lose friends for his loaf. We are 
ever conscious of this fact when we 
mill RODNEY flours. And not many 
mills can match the infinite pains we 
take in insuring continuous uniformity 
for these quality products. That's why 
RODNEY flours have won the respect 
of the baking industry. 
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L, T. Borgan Clyde Sigafoos 


NAMED BY LONG—Two members 
of the W. E. Long Co. sales service 
staff have been given new assign- 
ments. Clyde Sigafoos has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative and 
Lawrence T. Borgan, southwestern 
representative, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. A. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales of the Chi- 
cago firm. Mr. Sigafoos, who has been 
associated with the Long Co. for eight 
years, has 25 years’ experience in 
bakery sales management and serv- 
ice. He had previously served as sales 
manager of Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, and as general sales manager 
for the Smith Bakeries of Mobile, 
Ala., Pensacola, Fla., and Meridian, 
Miss. Mr. Borgan, who has also de- 
voted his entire career to the baking 
industry, has been with the W. E. 
Long organization since 1951. He was 
formerly plant manager of Buri’s 
Bakery, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The 
new assignments are already in effect. 





always place the old or remaining 
cake on top of the fresh delivered. 
To emphasize another point which 
has a real bearing on pricing your- 
selves out of the market, I would like 
to quote a few sentences from a bak- 
ing magazine editorial entitled ‘Cost 
of Distribution Hurts Business.” To 
quote: “A major portion of the cost 
of a loaf of bread, a pie, or a cake is 
the sales and distribution cost. The 
tremendous cost of sales and distri- 
bution in America is not limited to 
baked foods. It is the big problem of 
all American business. The wide gap 
of expenses between the producer and 
the consumer must be reduced if we 
hope to compete for our share of the 
domestic market.” Certainly every 
effort should be made to hold this ex- 
pense at a minimum, not only from 
a profit angle but especially to safe- 
guard the future of the cake business. 
In the days ahead competition, the 
driving power in our American sys- 
tem, will be even more severe. We 
will have to work like blazes to stay 
where we are and work harder than 
that to get ahead. Competition con- 
stantly forces us to do a better job 
of satisfying customers and customer 
needs, by supplying adequate service. 
The days ahead hold the promise of 
success for all of us but only in direct 
ratio to the services we offer our 
fellow man. This service is based on 
giving — unselfishly — unceasingly. I 
am sure you will enjoy the full meas- 
ure of success in the days ahead as 
long as you offer the consumer quality 
Products backed by quality service. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
BALDRIDGE BAKERY AWARDS 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — Fifty-three 
employees of Baldridge Bakery here 
received award pins for five to 30 
years of service. Thirty received five- 
year pins; 16 were awarded 10-year 
Pins; three were given 15-year pins 
and four were awarded the diamond 
25-year Pins. The awards were made 
at a dinner which over 400 employees 
and their families attended. The oc- 


casion was the firm’s thirtieth anni- 
versary. 
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OMAR, INC., NAMES 
PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


OMAHA — A number of appoint- 
ments have recently been announced 
by Omar, Inc., Omaha. They include: 

Raymond A. Zaccardi, formerly 
production manager for the Omar 
bakery in Milwaukee, promoted to 
production manager for the recently 
acquired bakery in Cleveland. 

David Van Braun, who has been 
named production manager of Omar’s 
Milwaukee bakery plant. He has been 
working on product research for the 
firm’s central production department 
in Omaha since 1950. 


Glen Sorensen, named fleet engi- 
neer at the company’s general offices 
in Omaha. He has a record of me- 
chanical experience dating back to 
1937. 
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PITTSBURGH FROLIC APRIL 21 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held its 
March dinner meeting at McCann’s 
Restaurant with John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., the president, in charge. 
William Giltenboth, the Stover Co., 
chairman of the 10th annual frolic, 
announced that it will be April 21 
at the Shannopin Country Club. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH — Mrs. Laura Mae 
Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, Brook- 
line, president of the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided at the March dinner meeting 
at Stouffer’s Restaurant. A committee 
composed of Mrs. Sue Giltenboth, 
Stover Co.; Mrs. Irene Flanigan, J. 
R. Lloyd Co. and Mrs. Frances Kollar, 
Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie, reported 
they served 108 dinners at the recent 
meeting at Vocational School of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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You can order all these essential bakery products 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream — 
National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


ional 7-in-1 
rw Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 
Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 
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Kyidgng the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Martin (S.D.) Bakery has 
been closed by its owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Pike, who plan to open 
a bakery in Deadwood, 8S. D. soon. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Starr have 
opened a bakery in Woonsocket, S.D. 
& 

The Pitlo family is the new opera- 
tor of the Hull Bakery, Orange City, 
Iowa. 


C. F. Wendorf and his son, K. R. 
Wendorf, have opened a bakery in 
Red Oak, Iowa, in the Wilkins build- 
ing. 

e 

Philip Young, proprietor of Young’s 
Bakery, Paynesville, Minn., has in- 
stalled new machinery. 

* 

The White Pastry Shop, 104 Sec- 
ond Ave. S., Virginia, Minn., is oper- 
ating under new management. The 
new owners are Mrs. William Heik- 
kila and Mrs. Carl Brandt. 

* 

The Singsaas Bakery will be 

opened in Comfrey, Minn., soon. 
e 

Roy Schnaufer has opened the 

Cathy Lynn Bakery in Lanesboro, 


Minn. 
. 


A four-column spread in the Fargo 
(N.D.) Forum on the Regan Bros. 
Co., which has plants in Fargo, N.D., 
Mason City, Iowa, and a plant and 
headquarters in Minneapolis, ap- 
peared recently. In an interview with 
Rex Holly, manager of the Fargo 
plant, the reporter outlined the 28 
year history of the company in Far- 


go. 
m 


Clarence Weckworth has _pur- 
chased the Henning (Minn.) City 
Bakery from R. A. MacDougall. 

* 

Wilma Den Hartog has opened a 
bake shop in the Toering building, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 

e 


The Paullina (Iowa) Bakery, oper- 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Smith, 
has moved into its new location 
which has been expanded to include a 
lunch counter. 

* 


The Karl Baking Co. plant at 284 
Elm St., Newark, N.J., has been 
sold and will house a printing plant. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Lichtenwalter 
have sold the Cozad (Neb.) Bakery 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gale Evans. The 
Lichtenwalters recently purchased 
the City Bakery in Lexington, Neb. 

e 

Arnie Liestman, owner of the New 
London (Minn.) Bakery, plans to 
construct a modern, 25x55 ft. bakery 
building. 

* 


Leslie Krosschell is the new owner 
of Jolink’s Home Bakery, Edgerton, 
Minn., owned for the past 27 years 
by D. J. Jolink, Sr. 


The Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has purchased property 
at 40th St. and Broadway, for the 


eventual construction of a new plant. 
The purchase price was estimated at 
$90,000. 

* 


The Hill Top Bakery, 100 E. 7th 
St., Kaukauna, Wis., has been grant- 
ed a building permit for a $5,000, 


22x74 ft. addition to its plant. The 
new addition will be one story high. 
& 

Freezers were installed recently 
in the bakeries of Ben Bruner, Ver- 
sailles, Ind., and Ferd Spangler and 
Herman Knoft, both of Cincinnati. 
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Wayne Fender, formerly operator 
of two bakeries in Denver, has an- 
nounced the opening of his third 
plant, Fender’s Bakery in Golden, 
Colo., 15 miles from Denver. 

* 


After two years in military sery- 
ice, Thomas Bugge has reopened his 
bakery in Cincinnati. 

+ 


Dennis Donut Shop, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is sponsoring a television 
program for children every Saturday 
morning. The program called, “King 
Calico,” advertises Dennis Donuts at 











Brown Milling Proces: 


Increases Bread Sales by Better Tha 


Think It Ove 


25" 


@ ‘““FLAVOR” from Wheat Germ 
retained in this new type of flour 


@ Proven Seller by Dozens of Bakers 








For a Better Bread 
With More Profits for You 


EDGAR CARLOCK 


call or write 


2310 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
CEniral 6-1555—ARmitage 6-0917 


BROWN 4 











amRms 3 


Ver 














Chicago 


Dear Mr. 


as to "Which Sample Do You Prefer?"; 


The Market?", answered as follows: 


421 answered 


Market," to which 291 
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intervals, which Bob Dennis, owner, 
says has proven very successful. In- 
cluded in each package of donuts 
is a certificate good for a Dennis 
Beanie cap. 

& 


Lucille’s Bakery is a new business 
which was opened recently at 918 
S. W. 59th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
by H. H. Estep. Mr. Estep formerly 
owned a bakery at Kingfisher, Okla. 

& 


The Mary Lou Bakery, Tulsa, 
Okla., has opened a retail branch in 
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the new Admiral Shopping Center at 
3600 East Admiral Place. The new 
bakery is named the Lazy Susan. 

* 


Jack Pemberton has sold the Mrs. 
Pemberton Bakery, N. E. 23rd St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Charles W. 
Puckett. Mr. Puckett changed the 
name of the bakery to Bill’s Bakery. 
The Pembertons still own three bak- 
eries in Oklahoma City. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Evans have 
opened a retail bakery shop, known 
as Evans Sweet Shop, located at 616 


W. Highland, Ponca City, Okla. Mr. 
Evans has operated his wholesale 
pie making business in the building 
since last May, and will continue to 
use the back of the building for 
making Evans pies. Mrs. Evans will 
operate the retail part of the busi- 
ness. 
* 


The Wortz Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., has leased a new office and 
warehouse at 2021 Farrington St., 
in Trinity Industrial District, Dallas. 
The new quarters replace a smaller 
location on Akard St. The branch 





| Millers and Bakers—Then Act! 


Better Than FOUR Out of FIVE WOMEN 


PREFER 


Brown Milling Company’s 


Natural Wheat Germ Flour 
In Bread, When Available 


Mr. Edgar F. Carlock, 
2310 N. Oakley Boulevard, 


47), Illinois. 


Carlock: 


January 5th, 


1954 


At your instance a Survey and Taste-test was made by us in our Club Rooms 
during December 1953, wherein five hundred club women participated in sampling 
three different Leading Baker's Bread, which were designated by Numbers 1, 2 and 
3, your bread being number 3 on our questionnaire. 


These 500 women in answering questions submitted them in the Questionnaire 


On the Question, 
"ses." 


On the Question, 


On the Question, 


418 Women picked 


"Would You Purchase No. 


"Why? " 


and "Would You Purchase It If On 


3 Bread, If on the Market?", 


"Do You Do Any Bread Baking at Home?", 263 answered "Yes." 


"Would You Buy Flour If Number 3 Flour is placed on the 
answered "Yes." 


Number 3, on the basis of "More Flavor and More Body," 


which seemed to be the opinion generally of the Women making the test. 


r 


We trust this survey and test will help you to put this Flour on the 
Chicagoland Market at this time, and we are indeed happy that you picked our 
Club for this purpose of promoting and advertising Your New Flour and shall be 
happy to cooperate with you in this and other business ventures when our 
services can be of assistance to you. 


HMS—nw 


MILLING COMPANY 


Respectfully Submitted, 
Illinois Club Women's Service Forum, Inc. 


By HELEN M. SEWELL, President. 


DON’T DELAY ANY LONGER 


[PHONE OR WRITE 


H. C. ELLIOT 


614 W. Washington St., Morris, Ill. 


Morris 57 
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Dr. Henry J. Peppler 


ASSISTANT—Robert T. Foote, vice 
president in charge of research and 
production, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Henry J. Peppler as 
assistant director of research and de- 
velopment of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee. Dr. Peppler has 
been director of the biochemistry lab- 
oratory since 1950 and in his new 
position he will assist Dr. Frank J. 
Rudert. Before joining Red Star, Dr. 
Peppler served as microbiologist on 
the staffs of the University of Wis- 
consin, Kansas State College, and 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital. He al- 
so was formerly the head of fermen- 
tation research at the Carnation Co. 





manager is William Harris and the 
supervisor of sales for northern 
Texas is R. B. Smith. 

- 


Carl Sherman, baker at the Semi- 
nole (Okla.) Bakery, has returned to 
the bakery, after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, 

a 


Bill Killiam, operator of a bakery 
at Muskogee, Okla., and former oper- 
ator of several bakeries in Oklahoma 
City, and George Zimmerman, have 
opened a bakery in the Lakeside ad- 
dition in Oklahoma City. 

o 

Lyman McCarthy, pioneer retail 
baker of Denver, has opened a sec- 
ond bakery in a new shopping center 
near Stapleton Field. 

& 


William Vollmer, owner of Voll- 
mer’s Bakery, has just added to his 
chain of retail outlets by opening 
another Denver store at 2400 E. 
Third Ave. 

6 


Writ-Way Bakery is a new Bakery 
at 310 Hudson St., Denver. The bak- 
ery is in the new Hilltop Shopping 
Center. 

e 


Grands Vemp Foods Co., 4409 West 
Colfax Ave., Denver, is a new whole- 
sale baking firm featuring 100% 
whole wheat bread. 

® 

A business name has been filed in 
Utica, N.Y., for Devito’s Bakery, 848 
Jay St., by Thomas F. Devito. 

te 

The Sylvania (Ga.) Bakery held an 
open house celebrating the opening 
of the remodeled shop. Glass and 
modern lighting effects have been 
used to dress up the shop’s interior 








34 
while a new front has been installed, 
is well as new machinery. 

e 


Vanderpool’s Bakeries will open 
its fifth retail outlet May 1 in El 
Paso, Texas. The store will be in 
Lakeside Village. Officers of the com- 
pany are J. I. Misenhimer, his son, 
W. T. Misenhimer, and Jack C. 
White 

t 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Smith 
have sold their bakery in Wadley, 
Ga., and are moving to the farm in 
South Carolina. 


Formal opening of Joe Bartelli’s 
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Sally Ann Bakery, 206 South Broad- 
way, Pittsburg, Kansas, successor to 
Batten’s Bakery, was held recently. 
Samples of bakery goods were gifts 
for visitors. The building has been 
remodeled and redecorated. 


W. A. Whitten, owner and man- 
ager of the Palace Sweet Shop & 
Bakery in Lake Charles, La., recently 
received considerable publicity in a 
feature story and picture in the Lake 
Charles (La.) American Press which 
showed him putting the finishing 
touches on a birthday cake. The 
article told of Mr. Whitten’s pro- 
gress in his 20 years as a baker. 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 35 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Beet sugar is about 95% as 
sweet as cane sugar. 

2. When making boiled icing, in- 
vert syrup or corn syrup are some- 















announces 


HEUSER-BUSCH 


“Chips” 


for better bread 


the first time you use them 
you'll see how they make better bread 


ask your ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
yeast man about “Chips” 






times added in order to dry out the 
icing. 

3. It requires about 100 lb. wheat 
to produce 70 lb. straight white flour. 

4. Dough brake bread will have less 
volume and a coarser grain than 
bread made without braking the 
dough. 

5. The top crust of bread checking 
or cracking may be due to placing 
the hot bread in a cold draft as soon 
as it is removed from the oven. 

6. To replace 1 lb. butter it is ne- 
cessary to use 13 to 13% oz. shorten- 
ing, 2 to 2% oz. milk and % oz. salt. 

7. Lard used in bread doughs 
should be melted in order to obtain 
a uniform distribution in the dough. 

8. Corn starch is used in baking 
powder in order to lower its cost. 

9. The tipping over of patty shells 
during baking can be prevented by 
placing a greased or oiled paper on 
them before placing them in the oven. 

10. Pasteur is known as the “father 
of Fermentology.” 

11. On a Reaumer thermometer 
the freezing point is 20° and the 
boiling point is 100°. 

12. Whole wheat flour does not 
spoil as readily as a short patent 
flour. 

13. It requires a temperature of 
about 266° F. to kill rope spores. 

14. Lady fingers should be re- 
moved from the pans as soon as they 
are removed from the oven. 

15. When cakes are made by using 
the single stage mixing method, less 
leavening should be used. 

16. Lack of steam in the oven is 
one of the main reasons for rye 
bread cracking or bursting during 
baking. 

17. Sesame seed is the flat seed 
from the sesame plant grown jn the 
Netherlands. 

18. In order to obtain a darker 
brown crust color on angel food 
cakes, 10% of the sugar should be 
replaced with dextrose (corn sugar). 

19. Doughnuts made from a rich 
formula should be fried at a lower 
temperature than doughnuts made 
from a lean formula. 

20. In order to determine if a malt 
is diastatic or non diastatic, bring 


-some water to a boil and add some 


starch to thicken it. Allow this to 
cool below 140°F. Then add a spoon- 
ful of malt and mix together a little. 
If ther is some diastase present in 
the malt, the starch mixture will turn 
to a bluish liquid within a short 
time. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FDA APPOINTMENT 

WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Dr. Albert H. Holland, Jr., as 
medical director of the Food & Drug 
Administration has been announced 
by Charles W. Crawford, commission- 
er of the FDA, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
post has been vacant since July, 1952, 
when Dr. Erwin E. Nelson resigned 
to head the department of pharma- 
cology at the St. Louis University 
College of Medicine. Dr. Irvin Ker- 
lan has served as acting medical di- 
rector in the interim. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 34 














1. False. Both are considered 100% 
sweet. They are chemically the same. 

2. False. Invert syrup or corn 
syrup helps to keep the icing moist. 
When boiling the sugar for the icing, 
the invert syrup or corn syrup helps 
to prevent the graining of the sugar. 

3. True. A straight flour is all the 
white flour that can be produced 
from wheat. 

4. False. The loaves will have 
somewhat more volume, a close grain 
and a white crumb color. The flavor 
of bread made by this process is 
usually not as pronounced as bread 
made from doughs that are not 
braked. 

5. True. Hot bread should be 
cooled gradually, away from cold air 
or drafts. A controlled cooling room 
is ideal for the cooling of bread. 

6. True. Butter contains not less 
than 80% milk fat and about 2% 
to 3% salt. 

7. False. At proper temperature 
(70-75°F.) lard will mix in very easi- 
ly throughout a bread dough during 
the mixing period and it is not neces- 
sary to melt it. 

8. False. It is used in order to de- 
crease the lumping of the baking 
powder. It helps to keep the soda 
and acid ingredients apart, also act- 
ing as a drying agent. 

9. True. The paper should be re- 
moved before the patty shells are 
completely baked in order to obtain 
a nice crust color. 

10. True. In 1859, after a great 
deal of experimental work, Pasteur 
demonstrated that yeast is a living 
organism, that caused fermentation. 
Therefore, he has been known by 
that title. 

11. False. On a Reaumer ther- 
mometer the freezing point is 0° and 
the boiling point is 80°. 








Frank B. Dietrich 


SPECIALTY WORK—Frank B. Diet- 
rich has been appointed by the Bro- 
lite Co. to do specialty work on pie 
products, it has been announced by 
W. E. Dawson, general sales manager. 
For the past 12 years Mr. Dietrich 
has been superintendent of a large 
eastern pie baking plant. He also was 
with a large shortening company as a 
bakery demonstrator. 
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12. False. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains the wheat germ which is high 
in fat. This fat turns rancid very 
readily. In the making of patent 
flour the germ is removed as much as 
possible. 


13. True. As the center of a loaf 
of bread reaches only a temperature 
of about 210°F. the spores are not 
killed during baking. 


14. True. If lady fingers are left 
on the pans after being baked, they 
will dry out rapidly. They are gener- 
ally baked on double pans. These 
pans retain heat for quite some time 
and therefore would bake them more. 
This type of product, like macaroons, 


should have a soft bottom when 
baked. 


15. False. The leavening content 
should be increased slightly when 
this procedure is used in order to 
secure the desired volume. 


16. True. Rye breads require low 
pressure steam having a high mois- 
ture content, sometimes referred to 
by bakers as “wet steam” for best 
results. It is best to have steam in 
the oven before the rye bread goes 
in. Some bakers wash their rye bread 
with water or a starch wash before 
placing it in the oven in order to 
help decrease the possible trouble 
of cracking or bursting. 
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17. False. The sesame plant is 
grown in the East Indies. The seeds 
are used to quite an extent on the 
top of some types of white bread 
and hard rolls. 

18. True. Corn sugar caramelizes 
at a lower temperature than either 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose). 

19. True. A rich doughnut contains 
a high percentage of sugar and milk. 
Milk contains lactose (milk sugar). 
The richer the formula the faster 
the doughnuts will color up due to 
the rapid caramelization of the 
sugars. 

20. True. If no change occurs, the 
malt is non-diastatic. 
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2542 ELSTON AVENUE, 


All ingredients In 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


BR OS OF oer Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 







All Vegetable 


Teal eibitcis 


(Lecithin and 


Associated 
Phosphatides)— 


Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 





resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 





Valuable Ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


a COMER 


S F ‘ 





CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 
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Worth looking Into 


> 
ye = f 
\ IDEA Box| | 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 3514—Package 
Standardization 


A folder titled, “Standardization 
Helps Everybody,” has been  pub- 
lished by the Inter-Industry Bakery 
Package Committee. The folder out- 
lines the advantages of standardizing 
package requirements and gives a 
progress report on bakeries that have 
undertaken. standardization pro- 
grams. Copies of the folder are free 


upon request. Check No. 3514 on the 
coupon, clip and mail it to receive 
your copy. 


No. 3515—Stareh 
Bookiet 


“The Story of Starches,” a 56-page 
semi-technical booklet, issued by Na- 


tional Starch Products, Inc., presents 
the story of starches and information 
on how they are produced, the crea- 
tion of new specialty starches, the 


unique “man-made” starch deriva- 
tives and the handling of starches. 
Chapters are devoted to an introduc- 
tion to starch, commercial raw 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 
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starch 
derivatives, handling starches and a 
glossary. Check No. 3515 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to receive your copy 
of the booklet. 


starches, specialty starches, 


No. 3516—Cleaning 
Bulletin 


A new 17 page bulletin, “Aids to 
Better Bakery Cleaning,” has been 
released by the bakery division of the 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc. This bul- 
letin (No. 1010-B) elaborates on vari- 
ous approved cleaning methods for 
bread pans, sweet goods pans, angel 
food pans, mixing bowls, racks, uten- 
sils, deep fat fryers, etc. Informa- 
tion on deglazing and proper rinsing 
of bake pans is also provided. For 
your free copy check No. 3516 on the 
coupon and mail it to the address 
provided. 


No. 3518—Profits 
Booklet 


The Dale System, Inc., store shop- 
ping and personnel testing service, is 


her ee ee ee i es | 


Send me information on the items marked: 
} No. 3521—Holiday Packaging 
4 No. 3522—Bowl 


No. 3514—-Package Standards 

No. 3515—Starch Booklet 

No. 3516—-Cleaning Bulletin 

No. 3517—Tray 

No. 3518—Profits Booklet 

No. 3519—-Bakery Equipment 

No. 3520—-Management Book 
I lll dh uot aie bisa ate ic woe 
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1 No. 3525—Door Control 
-] No. 3526—F lavor Bulletin 
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No. 3524—Cost Control 


No. 3527—-Baking Course 
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distributing a new brochure, “How 
to Increase Your Profits’ to retailers. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures, 
the booklet points out how millions 
of dollars are lost by businessmen 
each year through dishonesty and in- 
efficiency of sales personnel. The 
methods used to eliminate the causes 
of dishonesty and to stimulate better 
selling techniques are spelled out in 
detail. Copies of the booklet are 
available on request. Check No. 3518 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3517—Tray 


Wilton Products, Inc., has devel- 


oped a combination cake tray and 
decorator that allows bakers to dec- 
orate specialty cakes in a short time. 
Called Wiltray, the new product con- 
sists of a full color snap-out cake 
tray in a flat 17 in. x 22 in. chip- 





board form. The tray holds a 12 in. 
cake and fits into a 14 in. cake box. 
Die-cut figures around the edges of 
the tray snap up and remain in a 
standing position around the cake. 
Other figures snap out of the form 
and stand upright in the top of the 
cake. The tray comes in four color 
schemes depicting children’s favorite 
characters. It makes an ideal child’s 
toy after the cake is eaten. Counter 
and window displays can also be 
fashioned. For complete details and 
prices, check No. 3517 on the coupon 
and mail it to this magazine. 


No. 3519—Bake Shop 
Equipment 


New literature on bake shop equip- 
ment manufactured by the Wilder 
Mfg. Co., Inc., is now available. In- 
cluded is a folder on mixers, scales 
and slicers; a folder on such items 
as ingredient bins, pan racks, proof 
boxes, work benches, ete.; and a 
catalog (No. 55) which, the com- 
pany claims, is especially useful in 
planning a new bake shop or adding 
to the existing one. To secure this 
literature check No. 3519 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it. 


No. 3520—Manage- 
ment Book 


The top 348 industrial organiza- 
tions in the U.S. and Canada for 
1953 picked by the American Insti- 
tute of Management are named in its 
Manual of Excellent Managements. 
The manual, and the listed com- 
panies, are the result of the year’s 
study of some 4,000 businesses. The 
manual lists all 348 companies in four 
basic lists, broken down alphabetical- 
ly, for ease of reference, by industry, 
geographically, and by the institute’s 
rating within the 348 companies 
themselves. In addition, management 
audit methods of the institute, are 
discussed briefly. A special feature 
is a full-scale public management 
audit of the National Cash Register 
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Co., picked as one of the top 12 com. 
panies. Copies of the 96 page book 
are being distributed to the instj- 
tute’s 12,000 members in top manage. 
ment, and are available to anyone 
interested. Copies can be obtained 
by checking No. 3520 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3521—Holiday 
Packaging 


New packaging ideas for cookies, 
candies and holiday novelties are 
paying off for one New Jersey baker, 
announces Pie-Pak Co., Inc. The 
bulging, transparent cellophane 
topped with ribbons and bows add 
a distinctive, decorative touch, it is 
pointed out. Packagings are 3 Ib, 
t% lb. and % Ib. in 10 in., 8 in. and 
6 in. containers. These packaging 
methods can be applied to all seasons 
and holidays, the company states, 
Check No. 3521 on the coupon and 
more complete information will he 
mailed. 


No. 3522—Bowl 


A fruit compote bowl made of 
metal that resembles expensive por- 
celain, will be put on the market soon 
by the I. D. Co. Called the “Canton 
compote,” the fruit bowl is one of 
several new products now being exe- 
cuted in metal. The entire collection, 
which includes a series in metalware 
especially designed for homes decor- 
ated in the modern motif, will be 
available in a few months. Check No. 
3522 on the coupon and complete 
information will be sent. 


No. 3523—Roll Slicers 


Four “baker benefits” and four 
exclusive technical features of Alto 
roll slicers are presented in a new 
folder (AC-1-54) published by Alto 
Corp., on its model F and model J 
roll slicers. Features include: elimi- 
nation of cardboard trays, the need 
for only three workers to slice, wrap, 
and carton 40 or more packages a 
minute, and a more attractively 
sliced product. Technical features 
described in the folder are: the “Alto- 
liner,” an automatic aligning device; 
the “Quick-Lock spindle” which en- 
ables operators to change knives 
quickly and safely; the “E unit,” a 
special slicing mechanism for wiener 
rolls, and “Altooth knives” with in- 
dividually hollow-ground and sharp- 
ened teeth. Complete specifications 
on both models are provided. Check 
No. 3523 on the coupon to receive 
the folder. 


No. 3524—Cost Con- 
trol 


Industrial Sanitation Counselors is 
making a free offer of a cost control 
clinic work kit. The organization 
states that the kit has been devel- 
oped to stimulate interest in future 
clinics. The kit consists of 29 differ- 
ent forms which can be used in the 
management of a modern sanitation 
program. Among them are: program 
check list and sanitation factors 
chart for self evaluation of sanita- 
tion programs; process sheet for de- 
termining work load; standard time 
list that establishes cleaning rates 
for all operations; master output 
charts for specific standard floor 
cleaning rates; work schedule to dis- 
tribute the work load on a fair but 
full day’s work, and Supervisor's 
Self-Rating Form to provide the ad- 
ministrator with a too] for measuring 
and guiding himself. Check No. 3524 
on the coupon, mail it and the work 
kit will be mailed to you. 


~_ >» 
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No. 3525—Door Con- 
trol 


Barber-Colman Co. announces its 
new Barcol commercial electric door 
operator with radio control, known 
as model L electric operator with 
model E radio control. The model L 
is capable of handling doors up to 
12 ft. high and 150 sq. ft. in area, 
the company states. The truck oper- 
ator can open the door without leav- 
ing his truck by pressing a button 





on the instrument panel, it is ex- 
plained. The operating unit is in- 
stalled above the perpendicular to the 
center of the door opening. The elec- 
tronic receiver is mounted on the 
operator and each truck which is to 
operate the door is equipped with an 
electronic transmitter. The door can 
be stopped at any position, it is 
claimed. Receive more information 
by checking No. 3525 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3526—Flavor 
Bulletin 


Givaudan Flavors, Ine., has an- 
nounced the publication of technical 
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bulletin B-1, “Flavors For Baked 
Goods.” The four-page bulletin con- 
tains useful information and sug- 
gestions on the application of basic 
flavoring ingredients, spice oil re- 
placements and the use of vanilla 
specialties in baked products. The 
application of butter, citrus flavors 
and rum flavors in baked goods is 
also discussed and additional data 
on coumarin replacements is given. 
Copies of the technical bulletin are 
available upon request. Check No. 
3526 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3527—Baking 
Currieulam 


Louisiana State University has pre- 
pared a 14-page brochure describing 
its course in baking science and 
management. Outlined are two rec- 
ommended programs for four - year 
courses leading to majors in baking. 
One leads to a degree in bakery pro- 
duction management and the other to 
bakery sales management. General 
information about the university, its 
location and advantages are included. 
A brief history of the university bak- 
ing school and its physical features 
are outlined. For further infomation 
readers may write to: Baking Sci- 
ence and Management, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 
may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3482—Small parts storage, 
General Industrial Co. 


No. 3488—Under-counter bin, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. $484—Revolving tray oven, 
Oven King. 

No. 3485—Bakery management 
book, Maclaren & Sons, Ltd. 

No. 3486—Sealing, labeling ma- 
chine, Mercury Heat Sealing Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 3487—Gas pilot, Partlow Corp. 

No. 3488—Cellophane printing, Las- 
siter Corp. 

No. 3489—Candy recipes, 
Stokes Co. 

No. 3490 — Pan grease, Caravan 
Products Co., Inc. 

No. 3491—Casserole dish, Leeds 
Sales Co. 

No. 3492—Water purifier, 
Filter Co. 

No. 3493—Bakery truck body, Util- 
ity Truck Distributors, Inc. 


White 


Ogden 


No. 3494—3-D pictures booklet, 
Sawyers, Inc. 
No. 3495—Pan cleaner, greaser, 


Imperial Machine Co. 

No. 3496—Conveyor belt for food, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

No. 3497—Folder on pan grease, 
Caravan Products. 

No. 3498—Price catalog, Magnus, 
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Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
No. 3499 — Conversion kit, Blast 
Freeze Corp. 


No. 3500—Hold-over cabinet, Ace 
Cabinet Corp. 
No. 3501—Fluid drive oven, Fish 


Equipment Co. 

No. 3502—Humidifier, Southworth 
Machine Co. 

No. 35083—Solvent in aerosol can, 
Kano Laboratories. 

No. 3504—Heat sealer, 
Machines. 

No. 3505 — Steel stands, Wilder 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 3506—Fleet leasing 
Lee Fleet Management, Inc. 

No. 3507—Containers, Pie-Pak Co. 

No. 3508—Emulsion, Aquex Devel- 
opment & Sales Corp. 

No. 3509—Rust removal 
tions, Octagon Process, Inc. 

No. 3510 — Labeler, Nelson Label 
Machine Corp. 

No. 3511—Easter basket, I. D. Co. 

No. 3512—Navy recipe book ($5), 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Division of Public Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

No. 35138—Indicator catalog, 
Dicator Co. 


Pack-Rite 


booklet, 


instruc- 


Bin- 


GET RESULTS! 






Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 


PIE-PAK CO.,Inc. 


PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 







¥300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 














WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


uaker 
Bakers Flour 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf’ 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY; 


e:;@ry , 


MINNBSBOTAE 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








THE NOBLE HAGGIS—Scotland’s main dish, the noble haggis, brings mouth- 
watering memories to many bakers and millers the world over, especially at 
the time of poet Robert Burns’ birthday. The above group is no exception. 
Shown here, grouped around the famous dish, are, left to right: The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Page Haig; Robert Graham, secretary, St. Andrew’s Society of New 
York State; Col. John MacGregor, president of the society; William Hender- 
son, head of Wm. Henderson & Sons, Waterloo (Ont.) baker; William C, 
Duncan, Wm. D. Duncan & Co., Inc., a trustee of the Burns Society, and 
J. W. F. Neill, president of the Burns Society and of Price, Waterhouse & 


Co., Inc. 


The Noble Haggis 
Reigns as Bakers, 
Millers Celebrate 


NEW YORK—To the swirl] of bag- 
pipes, the door opens. In file waiters 
each holding aloft a bottle of whiskey, 
upside down. Then piped in by the 
pipers, the tallest one enters, carry- 
ing a huge platter containing the 
noble haggis, national dish of Scot- 
land. 

The platter goes before the pre- 
siding officer and the piper proffers 
his dirk. The ceremonial cut is made 
and the piper cries in Gaelic, “A good 
health, a great health.” 

This is the high spot of the annual 
dinner of the Robert Burns Society 
in New York. Held this year at the 
Hotel Biltmore on Burns’ birthday, 
this colorful evening was a field day 


“Only water, salt and DAISY don’t change” 
Says J. S. Almond, Manager JACK FROST DONUTS 


It is not what we say—but what our customers say—that counts. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


"We have been buying Daisy Donut Mixes for about 19 years now—and we 
are happy about the whole thing. 

Your flour and service have been tops. 
During the war when so many items varied in quality we said, and we still 
repeat—the only things that didn't change—were water, salt—and Daisy.” 
When you use the Daisy Line—as Jack Frost does—you are assured of the finest, 
high quality ingredients, properly proportioned, perfectly blended under 
rigid laboratory control—with proven production performance built right in 


the formula. 


There is a Daisy quality formula for all types of donuts, coffee cakes, danish 


pastry and sweet rolls. 


for all men of Scottish ancestry and 
birth who honor the poet and par- 
ticularly for several millers, bakers 
and flour men to whom the day has 
no equal as a time to reaffirm the 
greatness of Scotland’s poet. 


The speaker this year was William 
Henderson, of Wm. Henderson & 
Sons, Waterloo, Ont., at 79 one of 
the oldest active bakers in Canada, 
and at any age one of the greatest 
raconteurs of Robert Burns in the 
world. Accompanying him to New 
York were David I. Walker, presi- 
dent, Western Canada Flour Mills, 
Toronto, and A. Ross MacKenzie, 
general manager of the mill. William 
C. Duncan, New York flour broker, 
is a trustee of the society and active 
in its affairs. 

The haggis this year weighed 70 
lb. It was brought over a week be- 
fore the dinner from Stirling, one of 
the places in Scotland where the 
“verra” best haggis is made. 

The haggis may have been brought 
to Caledonia by the Roman soldiers 
as they brought the bagpipes from 
Greece. It is toasted Scotch oat- 
meal, added to a broth made from 
the lights, heart and liver of a sheep 
(boiled with the windpipe left hang- 
ing over the side of the pot to let 
out any impurities). Onions and high 
seasonings are added and the mass is 
placed in the stomach of the sheep 
which has been well soaked in brine. 
Sewed tightly and boiled, it becomes 
as the jupel to the Kentuckian, the 
bean to the Bostonian, paté de foie 
gras to the Frenchman—the quintes- 
sence of gastronomical delight. 

For those to whom this is strong 
fare, there was the usual fine Bilt- 
more meal, but washed down with 
Scotch, another noble product of the 
Highlands, haggis grew more and 
more appetizing as the evening wore 
on. 

There are millers and bakers all 
over the U.S. and Canada to whom 
the very recipe of haggis brings @ 
nostalgic mouth-watering. To them 
the grace of Robert Burns scarcely 
does the dainty justice: 

“Fair fa’ your honest sonsie face, 

Great chieftain o’ the puddin-race! 

Aboon them a’ tak your place, 

Painch, tripe, or thairm: 

Weel are ye wordy o’ a grace 

As lang’s my arm.” 

In any case, “Slainthe mhor’—a 
“Great health” in Gaelic which is also 
good in any language. 











Active Dry 


YEAST 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Shortenings 


--- and Some Factors Affecting Performance 


By W. @. Braun 


Research & Technical Department, Wilson & Co., Inc. 


Webster’s dictionary defines short- 
ening as that which shortens pastry, 
cakes, etc.; any fat fit for such use 
A fat shortens by weakening or ten- 
derizing the structure of a baked 
product. All fats have this property 
in varying degrees. However, much 
more than this is expected of the 
plastic fats that are marketed as 
shortenings today. They are not rated 
on their shortening value as much 
as they are rated on such properties 
as flavor, stability, plasticity, ability 
to incorporate air into batters and 
ability to emulsify. 

Most natural fats are unsatisfac- 
tory for shortening uses without un- 
dergoing extensive processing. For 
example, vegetable oil is first washed 


try took the initiative in the devel- 
opment of all hydrogenated animal 
and vegetable oil shortenings, some of 


vegetable oils alone, animal fats 


alone, and blends of the two. 
Although the meat packing indus- 
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the large vegetable oil shortening 
producers are now also beginning to 
market this type of product, and it 
is not at all improbable that larg 
will soon replace much of the vegeta- 
ble oil used in shortening manufac. 
ture. 

With all the claims and counter. 
claims concerning the relative diges- 
tibility and purity of lard versus vege. 
table oil shortenings and butter ver. 
sus margarine, it would seem that 
animal fats and vegetable fats are 
basically different things. However, 
fat consists of one molecule of glye. 
erol combined with three molecules of 
fatty acids, and this is true whether 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The comparison 
between animal and vegetable short- 
enings, their properties and actions in 
baked goods are outlined in this ar- 
ticle which was prepared for presen- 
tation at a meeting of the Chicago 
Bakers Production Club. The paper 
was presented for the author, Mr. 
Braun, by H. T. Spannuth, Wilson & 
Co., Inc., before the Chicago group. 





with water to remove gums, and then 
treated with alkali to remove free 
fatty acids in the form of soaps. 
After this, it is mixed with bleaching 
clays to remove color. It is then 
treated with hydrogen gas and a 
nickel catalyst to harden it to short- 
ening consistency. The hardened fat 
is stripped with superheated steam 
under vacuum to remove the mate- 
rials which have flavors and odors. 
The deodorized fat is then plasticized 
in a heat exchanger and packaged. 
Lard 

Lard on the other hand, after it 
has been rendered, needs only to be 
chilled in a heat exchanger and pack- 
aged to make a fairly suitable short- 
ening. Modern lards, however, are 
given more extensive treatment. Be- 
cause the previously mentioned proc- 
essing techniques are relatively new, 
lard was the standard shortening for 
many years and baking practices 
were modified to conform with the 
properties of lard. 

The first shortenings other than 
lard were mixtures of cottonseed oil 
and tallow. They were formulated to 
supplement the demand for lard and 
their main appeal was the fact that 
they were cheaper. After the intro- 
duction of catalytic hydrogenation a 
short time prior to first world war, 
and other improvements in process- 
ing, it became possible to make short- 
enings from vegetable oils, which had 
certain desirable characteristics that 
lard did not have, and these shorten- 
ings eventually gained preference 
over lard for many bakery opera- 
tions. 

In the past few years the demand 
for lard and beef fat has not kept 
pace with the demand for meat and, 
therefore, extensive research has been 
done on the utilization of these fats 
in shortenings. It has been found that 
good shortenings can be made from 


PROFIT-MAKING IDEAS 


from Heischimann 





This special party-guest design 
“takes the cake” for sales! 


Apply icing in wedge pattern, putting the name of a 
guest on each wedge. Or ice each segment with a differ- 
ent color. Suggest these “personalized cakes” to mothers 
when in your store. You can wait till nearly the last min- 
ute to ice on names ordered, to allow for changes in 
the guest list. Delighted party guests will come to you 
for cakes of their own! 


Presented in the interest 





Give a bonus to make one! 


Surprise your regular customers 
with a small sample of one of 
your luscious new products or a 
familiar old one. Slip the sample 
in with the regular purchase as a 
“bonus.” Pleased customers will 
have even good will to- 
wards your store, may well give 
you a bonus of more purchases 
of all your products. 


more 











Give school children a “lesson”—in 
bakery treats! A tested good-will builder 
is to hold “Open House” for students. 
Let these purchasers of tomorrow see 
today what your bakery has to offer: 


Suggest a field trip to local grade or 
high-school authorities. When students 
come, show them how your bakery 


of the Baking Industry by 
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it is of animal or vegetable origin. 

There is no difference in the purity 
of well processed vegetable oils and 
well processed animal fats. The di- 
gestibility depends upon the consis- 
tency of the fat at body temperature. 
If the fat is so hard that it cannot 
be properly emulsified in the digestive 
tract, some of it will pass through 
unabsorbed. All good grade shorten- 
ings are more than 90% digestible. 
Of the fats and oils normally used, 
most of the fatty acid content con- 
sists of palmitic, stearic, oleic and 
linoleic acids. 


When looking at the chemical 


structure there seems to be very lit- 
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tle difference between these fatty 
acids. However, when three stearic 
acids are attached to one glycerol, the 
fat will melt only at temperatures 
over 150° F. When three linoleic 
acids are attached to one glycerol, 
the fat remains liquid at 0° F. Va- 
rious other combinations have inter- 
mediate melting points. If one start- 
ed to make all of the possible com- 
binations between glycerol and these 
four fatty acids one would end up 
with 37 different compounds, each of 
which has its own physical properties. 
Actually hundreds of triglycerides are 
possible because small amounts of 
other fatty acids are present. 


The properties of a shortening de- 
pend upon which of these compounds 
are present and the relative amounts 
of each. None of the natural fats 
have a satisfactory balance of these 
various triglycerides. Vegetable oils 
do not have enough of the high melt- 
ing components, but by adding hydro- 
gen to oleic and linoleic acids one 
can change them into stearic acid 
in this way, change some of the liquid 
oil into solid fat. Soft animal fats are 
hardened in the same manner. The 
fatty acid-glycerol combinations can 
also be reshuffled. This is what is 
done in making rearranged shorten- 
ings such as rearranged lard. In the 





works—the care you take in preparing 
your products, the high quality of your 


ingredients, the skill of your staff. 


Your student-guests will be impressed, 


will remember your bakery and its many 


delicious products. They are your cus- 


tomers of tomorrow .. . 
ing their parents’ purchases today. 
There’s profit in this “lesson!” 


Even your exhaust fan can “draw in” 


sales! The tantalizing, appetizing aroma 


of your delicious products—as they are 


baking—is one of your most powerful 
customer attracters and “salesmen.” 
Many sales-wise bakers have taken 
advantage of this asset by having ex- 
haust fans installed that aim toward the 





street directly in front of their store. 

Customers passing by are drawn into 
your store by the warm fragrance of 
those wonderful bakery delights! Es- 
pecially around meal times, you'll find 
the exhaust fan pulls in many sales you 
might otherwise have missed. 


If it is impractical for you to install 
such an exhaust fan now, keep this idea 
in file for the next time you remodel— 
or open a new branch. 


. FLEISCHMANN 


while influenc- 


because Fleischmann’s... 








Baking Powder 


1. Are bought only in the Grain Belt 
—land of the finest eggs for baking. 


2. Are frozen only at peak quality — 
right where and when they are bought. 


3. Are rigidly inspected — every one 
—to assure uniformity and quality. 





SELLS BETTER! 


Why your cakes taste better with Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs 


EGGS are what give cakes their delicate, wholesome flavor. 
Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs give your cakes the same delicate, 
wholesome flavor the housewife gets with fresh shell eggs 


FLEISCHMANN supplies 
bakers only with top-qual- 
ity frozen eggs — handles 
only first-choice eggs. 














BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS— 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


Frozen Eggs 
TasteX Margarine Shortening 
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case of lard this changes the physical 
properties to a large degree, even 
though the fatty acid composition of 
the rearranged lard is exactly the 
same as the fatty acid composition of 
the nonrearranged lard. The effect of 
hydrogenation and rearranging on the 
ratio of solid to liquid fat in lard 
at different temperatures can be 
shown easily. This can also be regard- 
ed as a measure of the change of con- 
sistency with changes in temperature. 


Keeping Qualities 

The fatty acid composition is also 
related to keeping qualities. The same 
points of unsaturation which take 
up hydrogen during hardening also 
can take up oxygen to form rancid 
fat. In general, linolenic acid, which 
is present to some extent in soybean 
oil, and linoleic acid, are more subject 
to rancidity than is oleic acid. Short- 
ening of satisfactory plasticity con- 
tains approximately 75% liquid fat 
at room temperature; therefore the 
shortening manufacturer tries to 
eliminate the linoleic and linolenic 
acids as nearly as he can and let the 
oleic acid be the main liquid com- 
ponent. 

The nature of fats is such that the 
properties which make one shorten- 
ing superior for one type of bakery 
operation also are the same proper- 
ties which may make it inferior for 
some other operation. For this rea- 
son all large shortening manufactur- 
ers make not only general purpose 
shortenings for good all around per- 
formance, but also make shortenings 
which give superior results for speci- 
fic uses at the expense of other prop- 
erties. 

Stability 

The first of these properties which 
I would like to discuss is stability. 
Without the protection of antioxi- 
dants, fats of shortening consistency 
go rancid very quickly. Vegetable 
oils contain tocopherols which are 
natural anti-oxidants. 

Animal fats contain no natural an- 
ti-oxidants, but the meat inspection 
division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry now allows the addition of 
approved antioxidants to animal fats. 
The effect of anti-oxidants and hy- 
drogenation on keeping quality is 
well known. The AOM keeping qual- 
ity test is an accelerated test in 
which air is bubbled through hot 
fat, and it is of value for comparing 
relative stability of fat during stor- 
age. Most present day shortenings 
including stabilized lard and stabil- 
ized compounds can be stored at room 
temperature for several months or 
longer without becoming rancid. Both 
stabilized lard and hydrogenated 
shortenings are being used in pre- 
pared mixes and withstand lengthy 
storage without becoming rancid. 
Most antioxidants do not carry their 
protection against rancidity into 
baked goods. One notable exception 
is the antioxidant BHA, and any 
baked products made from good 
shortening containing BHA have ex- 
cellent shelf life. 

Extra high stability shortenings 
are made for cookies requiring long 
shelf life. These shortenings are also 
preferred by many for severe frying 
operations. However, they usually 
have a poor plastic range and cream 
poorly at low temperatures. Hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil and hydrogen- 
ated blends of cottonseed oil and lard 
are generally preferred for this type 
of product. Hydrogenated lard is very 
acceptable, especially from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

Although hydrogenated soybean oil 
is very stable as far as rancidity is 
concerned, it is subject to a flavor 
determination which is commonly re- 
ferred to as flavor reversion, or soy- 
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bean reversion. It appears to be as- 
sociated with the linolenic acid con- 
tent of soybean oil. The flavor, often 
described as grassy or painty, may 
not develop in the mouth for several 
minutes or even an hour after eating 
a product made with reverted oil. 
This so-called soybean reversion has 
received much study, not only in in- 
dustrial laboratories, but also govern- 
ment and university laboratories, but 
the problem has not been completely 
solved. Some shortenings consisting 
wholly of hydrogenated soybean oil 
are quite stable, but others revert 
badly. 

Economic reasons make the use of 
soybean oil necessary, and most good 
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quality vegetable oil shortenings now 
on the market are blends of cotton- 
seed oil and soybean oil. There gen- 
erally is no great flavor reversion 
problem if the quantity of soybean oil 
is kept below 50%. It develops most 
readily from heating and exposure to 
light and therefore is most noticeable 
in fried products and goods displayed 
in glassine or cellophane packages. 
The reverted flavor is not apparent 
in most cakes other than white cakes, 
but is very noticeable in icings and 
pastries. 


Free Fatty Acid Content 


A specification frequently used for 
shortenings is the free fatty acid con- 


SATISFACTION 
ON A LARGE SCALE 


tent. The free fatty acid content 
has very little relationship to the 
performance of shortening. It came 
into use when lard was the principal 
shortening, because, in the case of un- 
deodorized lard, it is a measure of 
the quality of the fatty tissue which 
was used for rendering. Lard should 
have a free fatty acid content of 
0.5% or less. In the case of deodor- 
ized shortenings it is primarily a 
measure of deodorization efficiency, 
although here the actual flavor and 
odor are a better index of quality, be- 
cause it is possible to have a low 
FFA together with a poor flavor. 
Shortenings without emulsifier usu- 
ally have an FFA of .05% or lower. 


If you want balanced perfection 


you can count on Anheuser-Busch 


Bakers Yeast for highest uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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DENVER BAKERY 
WITH A HEART 


DENVER — Miller Super Markets 
Bakery, Denver, recently baked heart 
shaped cakes and donated the pro- 
ceeds from their sale to the Colorado 
Heart Assn. during its fund-raising 
drive. Nearly 5,000 of these cakes 
were sold at 39¢ each. Eddie Gon- 
zales, vice president, Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn., is manager of the 
Miller bakery. 


Shortenings with emulsifier usually 
have an FFA of .12% or under. The 
reason for a higher FFA in the 
emulsifier type of shortening is that qa 
certain amount of free fatty acids is 
introduced when the monoglycerides 
are added. There is a relationship 
between the FFA content and the 
smoke point of a fat. Practically, 
there is no great significance in the 
original smoke point of fat in com- 
mercial frying operations. After they 
have been used a short while, fats 
will develop about 1% FFA and will 
smoke at frying temperatures. Al] 
frying operations should be carried 
out with adequate exhaust ventila- 
tion. Shortenings with emulsifier 
should not be used for deep fat fry- 
ing. Monoglycerides are the most ex- 
pensive ingredient in shortenings, 
They decompose more readily than 
fat and cause excessive smoking and 
foaming. 

The plastic range of a shortening 
is the temperature range over which 
it has the proper consistency to be 
easily worked. At normal tempera- 
tures most of the fat is in a liquid 
state. You probably all have observed 
that when a shortening has been 
melted and then allowed to cool, the 
cooled fat may no longer be a plastic 
material but may consist of a layer 
of solid fat and a layer of liquid fat. 
The plasticity of shortening is due to 
the fact that during manufacture fat 
has been shock chilled and then sub- 
jected to a beating action so that it 
consists of very small crystals of solid 
fat which hold the liquid fat by 
capillary action and prevent it from 
separating out. The consistency or 
plasticity depends upon the ratio be- 
tween solid and liquid fat and upon 
crystal size. When the temperature 
drops, some of the liquid fat solidi- 
fies and the shortening becomes stif- 
fer; when the temperature rises some 
of the solid fat melts and the shorten- 
ing becomes softer. 


Brittleness 

Shortenings which are exposed to 
high storage temperatures (90 to 
100°) tend to become brittle. Noth- 
ing can be done to remedy this after 
it has occurred. On the other hand, 
shortenings which have been exposed 
to icebox temperatures will regain 
normal plasticity if they are condi- 
tioned for a while at 75° F. In the 
case of 400 lb. drums this may take 
a week or two. Much shortening has 
been ruined by trying to condition 
chilled shortening rapidly with heat. 

It has been mentioned that high 
stability shortenings have rather poor 
plastic range. The effect of hydro- 
genation on plastic range can be 
demonstrated. General purpose short- 
enings and the high emulsifier type 
shortenings have fairly good plastic 
range. The old type compound short- 
enings have excellent plastic range, 
but unfortunately have relatively 
poor keeping quality. Rearranged 
lard has a better plastic range than 
does ordinary lard. 

Good Creaming Qualities Needed 


(Continued on page 46) 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 














Own 
J IENDERSON 


“Hello... Mrs. Bushby? About that special 4-layer cake 


you want changed to 8 layers... 











Ah, yes, the problems of a baker are many . . . and varied (see the poor fellow wearing 
the cake). So many of these troubles are ones you have no control over, it’s nice to know 
there are others that don’t need to be troubles at all. One of these, for instance, 
is that you needn’t worry about quality if you’re using American Beauty Cake Flour. 
It’s one of the very best performers in a line of flours known and trusted by quality- 
minded bakers. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, about 


American Beauty Cake and our other fine bakery flours. 






General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
PANEL PREVIEWS FUTURE 


PITTSBURGH — The Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Mens Club 
previewed 1954 at its last meeting 
and predicted it would be a year of 
greatly increased competition from 
all food lines. A panel composed of 
members said that 1954 will be a 
year of adjusting to normal opera- 
tions and forecast that an increasing 
quantity of frozen baked goods and 
specialty breads would be brought 
into the area. 

Members of the panel were Phil 
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Laufer, Byrnes & Kiefer; William 
Hartner, Jenny Lee Bakery; Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue; 
James Azzara, Rhea’s Bakery; James 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
acted as moderator. 

Mr. Hartner pointed out that a 
greater amount of frozen baked 
goods and specialty breads would be 
shipped into the area in 1954 by 
bakers, as well as millers, who are 
shipping their products a greater dis- 
tance than ever before. 

Mr. Wolfarth felt prepared mixes 
would be sold in greater volume, but 
the bakers could meet this competi- 


ing varieties that the consumer does 
not make at home. He also thought 
the baker should push holiday items 
more dramatically than ever before 
in 1954. 

To meet increasing costs, Mr. 
Laufer suggested that every opera- 
tion as well as the sizes of batches 
should be evaluated to cut down 
labor costs. He felt the bakers could 
do more to teach their employees 
the value of wasted materials. For 
example, the material swept up after 
a days run from floors, tables, etc., 
after it has been carelessly wasted 
is like dropping money and not pick- 





Wolfarth, Wolfarth Bakery; Louis 


tion by maintaining quality and push- 


ing it up. 





INSIDE SCIENCE 


White Flour in the U.S.A.- 


Enriched* with Vitamins and Iron for Better Nutrition 


by Science Writer 


This article is on 
white bread and rolls 


The enrichment of family white flour with 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron by 
American millers is a major success. It has 
made great contributions to better health in 
the United States by improving a staple food. 





Since the start of the program in 1941 by millers, vol- 
untarily, the evidence is conclusive that enrichment not 
only has reduced the number of cases of certain dietary 
diseases but also is promoting the mental and physical 
vigor and well-being of the U. S. population generally. 
Because of its demonstrated value, the principle and 
practice of enrichment have been applied to other foods 
made from grains: corn meal and grits, white rice, maca- 
roni, spaghetti, noodles, pastina, farina—and, of course, 
to white bread and rolls. 


Doctors and diet experts have long supported white 
flour enrichment. The Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association and the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council are 
on record as endorsing the practice. 

The legislatures of a majority of the States plus Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico have enacted laws which make manda- 
tory the enrichment of all family white flour, as well as 
white bread, sold commercially in those areas. 


American homemakers, too, favor foods they know 
to be enriched—a fact demonstrated by surveys. They 
look for these words on package labels: “Enriched with 
vitamins and iron for better nutrition.” 


What Is Enrichment 2? 


It’s an axiom in the milling industry that consumers want 
beautifully fine, white flour. When wheat is milled and 
processed to get the white flour which the public demands, 
vitamin and mineral values are unavoidably lost. 


Enrichment restores to white flour the following im- 
portant vitamin and mineral factors: thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. Calcium also may be added as an op- 
tional ingredient. The process is simple and inexpensive. 
A mixture of the vitamins and iron is fed into the flour 
stream during processing. This insures that the enriching 
ingredients are spread evenly throughout the flour. 


The U. S. Food and Drug Administration has estab- 
lished standards which white flour must meet to be prop- 
*Webster’s ‘Merriam Collegiate Dictionary includes this defini- 
tion of “enrich”: “to improve (a food) in nutritive value by 
addition in processing of vitamins and minerals”. 


to the enrichment of 
corn meal and grits, macaroni products and white rice. 


a series devoted 


jamily white flour, 


erly labeled enriched. The requirements, in milligrams 
per pound, are: 


Min. Max 
Thiamine (vitamin B,)........ lees y Bo." 
Riboflavin (vitamin Bs.) ....... SS ara | Fe 
Niacin (another “B” vitamin)...16.0.......... 20.0 
UE SNe uajein ss ae ae Pa RNS ek msemns 16.5 


(In Canada, too, the same standards have been 
set for enriched white flour through the amend- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act.) 


Vitamins Are Made 


The science of chemistry is so advanced these days that 
many of Nature’s complex substances can be “dupli- 
cated” in the laboratory. 
This has happened with 
many vitamins. First, the 
chemical composition is 
learned. Second, the pure 
substance is isolated. Third, 
a “duplicate” is made by 
synthesis. And fourth, the 
laboratory techniques are 
extended to large scale 
operation. 








The manufactured ‘“du- 
plicate” is identical chemically and in biological activity 
with Nature’s own product. A vitamin is still a vitamin 


regardless of its source. So efficient is large scale manu- 


facturing that vitamins are sold at a lower cost than if 
they were extracted from natural sources. 


The Hoffmann-La Roche people make top quality 
vitamins actually by the tons. To do this they use amaz- 
ingly complex processes with scientific production con- 
trols and the latest equipment which fill buildings each 
a city block square and many stories high. 


Reprints of this article, and all others in this series are 
available without charge. Please send your request to the 
Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, 
New Jersey. In Canada: 
Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 286 
St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, 
Quebec. 


The watermills are gone. Today’s 
needs require today’s methods. How 
sensible it is that millers across the 
nation restore health-giving vitamins 
and minerals through enrichment. 











A small boy waiting in the beauty 
shop for his mother’s hair to dry be- 
came impatient and walked over to 
her and said, “Mommy, how much 
longer are they going to keep you 
under that brooder?” 


¢7¢¢ 


A man hired a mountaineer to do 
some painting for him. When he de- 
cided to check up, he found the man 
lying in the shade while another man 
did the painting. “What does this 
mean,” asked the employer, “T hired 
you to do this job!” 

“You sure did,” answered the hill- 
billy, “but I’m alettin’ this feller do 
the job for twelve dollars.” 

“But I’m only paying you ten,” 
said the puzzled employer. 

“I know,” drawled the mountaineer, 
“but it’s worth two dollars to be the 


boss.” 
¢$¢¢ 


Hungry, exhausted and frightened, 
the man wearing hunting  togs 
dropped the rifle he had been drag- 
ging, stumbled forward, threw his 
arms around the man who had 
emerged from a patch of timber, 
and cried, “Thank goodness! I’ve been 
lost for two days—and am I glad to 
see you!” 

“What are you so glad about?” 
mumbled the other. “I’ve been lost 


a week!” 
¢?¢¢ 


The horse trainer confessed that 
just before the big race he had given 
his nag a big shot of whiskey. “Did 
he win?” asked a friend. “Nope,” 
said the trainer, “but he was the 
happiest horse in the race!” 


¢¢¢ 


Talkative barber: “Your hair seems 
to be turning gray.” 

Impatient customer: “I’m not sur- 
prised. Can’t you work a little faster 
and do less talking?” 


¢$¢¢ 


He was dug out of the wreck of his 
automobile and carried to the nearest 
doctor’s office. 

“T can’t do anything for this man,” 
said the doctor. “I’m a _ veterinary 
surgeon.” 

“You're the right man, doc,” said 
the amateur motorist. “I was a jack- 
ass to think I could run that ma- 
chine.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS REVIEW COCOA 


PITTSBURGH — C. P. Hershey, 
Hershey Chocolate Co., spoke on 
“The Romance of Chocolate” at the 
March meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania at the Byrnes & Kiefer 
Auditorium. 

A panel discussion on cocoa and 
chocolate was conducted by John 
Richey, Richey’s Bakery, Uniontown, 
and Ray Bezila, Winter’s Bakery, was 
the moderator. 

In charge of arranging for the 
spaghetti dinner were Mr. Richey; 
William Rabold, Rabold Bakery, and 
Louis Laufer, Byrnes & Keifer. 
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She Ullimale tn 
SPorformance, 


IN THE BARBEBRY Commun 


Your Bakery PLeoserves the Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


wees 4 IT OA e K AN S A S 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion Ohio 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS " STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Doughnuts Assist 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fred Kaefer, 25, 
is making doughnuts pay his way in 
spite of the crippling effects of polio 
which struck him down in 1942. 

Mr. Kaefer, who still walks with 


crutches, wears a brace on his right 
leg and spends part of his time in 
an iron lung, turns out about 30 
dozen doughnuts a day in his home 
in suburban Minneapolis. He gets up 
at 6:45 a.m. daily to begin making 
doughnuts and by 9 a.m. they are 
delivered in downtown Minneapolis 
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Shortening 





(Continued from page 42) 

When cake batters are examined 
under a microscope it is seen that 
they consist of a water phase which 
mixes freely with the flour particles 
but not with the fat. The fat par- 
ticles are scattered throughout the 
liquid phase and each particle of fat 
contains small bubbles of air which 
have been trapped during the mixing 
of the batter. This entrapped air is 


associated with the shortening which 
has a dark appearance in the lids, and 
not with the rest of the batter. This 
is why a shortening of good cream- 
ing quality is so necessary for good 
volume and texture for things like 
pound cakes. The creaming quality of 
a shortening seems to depend upon 
the amount of solid fat and its crys- 
tal structure. Most shortenings cream 
best at approximately 75° F. At this 
temperature all-purpose shortenings 
and emulsifier type shortenings usu- 
ally cream equally well. The presence 
of emulsifiers, however, has a thin- 
ning action on the batter and, there- 
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fore, shortenings containing emulsi- 
fiers do not perform as well at high 
temperatures. This is seen when a 
batch of shortening material is divid- 
ed, and monoglycerides added to one 
of the portions. 

High storage temperatures fo]- 
lowed by cooling also harm a short- 
ening’s creaming abilities. This ap- 
parently is due to an alteration in the 
crystal structure of that fat which 
melted and then resolidified. Fat 
which has been damaged in this way 
cannot regain its good working prop- 
erties without being remelted and 
replasticized. The effect of storage 


temperatures on pound cakes can be 
shown easily. 

The blending of animal fat with 
vegetable fat seems to give a little 
better heat tolerance as far as cream- 
ing ability is concerned. 





It's the wheat 


Not Interchangeable 

We have referred to the emulsifier 
type of shortenings several times con- 
cerning uses where they are used in- 
terchangeably with regular shorten- 
ing. There are many uses, however, 
in which the other types of shorten- 
ings cannot be used interchangeably 
with the emulsifier type of shorten- 
ings. This is because the presence 
of monoglycerides imparts special 
properties. When fats or triglycerides 
are reacted with an excess of glycerol] 
there are not enough fatty acids to 
go around and one ends up with 
mono- and diglycerides in which one 
or two fatty acids are combined with 
one molecule of glycerine instead of 
having a combination of three fatty 


that puts the flavor 
in the flours we mill 





. « - Montana 


acids to one glycerine as one has in 


Premium hard wheat, with its exceptional high - protein con- a normal fat. The unreacted portion 


tent is grown in Montana. of glycerol molecule is soluble in 
water and the fatty acid end of 


It is this superior wheat that we mill into the flavor-packed the molecule is soluble in oil; 
flours listed here therefore, a monoglyceride has an 


affinity for both water and oil which 
And it is the flavor of the baked goods you make from these 


gives it emulsifying properties. This 
gives greater dispersion of the fat in 
flours that your customers prefer above all others. 


the batter. 

A fine dispersion (of fat particles) 
enables a higher ratio of sugar to 
flours than with ordinary shortenings. 
It makes possible cakes that are 
sweeter, more tender and more moist. 
Such cakes also dry out less rapidly. 
Most shortenings of this type have an 
actual monoglyceride content of ap- 
proximately 2% to 3%. 

Too high a content of monoglycer- 
ide thins the batter so much that it 
is not possible for it to retain the 
leavening gasses during baking. A 
cake with 6% monoglycerides is 
heavy at the bottom and porous at 
the top due to the gas having es- 
caped toward the top of the cake. One 
can have hard emulsifiers or mono- 
glycerides and soft monoglycerides 
just as one has hard or soft fats. 
These have somewhat different prop- 
erties. The hard ones give better in- 
14.80 AS corporation of air and the softest 

ones give better water absorption 
15 00 l 50 characteristics. Normally, monoglyc- 

' . erides of shortening consistency are 
used, but a few specialty shortenings 
are made with either hard or soft 
emulsifiers. 





PROTEIN ASH 


12.50 40 
12.70 A2 
15.50 22 


12.00 40 
12.25 A2 
14.40 2 


Super Sapphire 
Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


SUPER GRADES 





Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
King Grizzly Clear 


REGULAR GRADES 





11.40 40 
11.70 43 


Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 


MELLOW GRADES 





Dakotana wich cuter 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 


se or Fine Granulation) 








Conclusion 

In conclusion, I wish to stress the 
following points: 

1. With modern processing condi- 
tions, high quality shortenings can 
be made from both animal and vege- 
table fats, and the present trend is 
towards the use of more animal fats. 

2. Where the desired result is 4 
shortening action rather than 4 
creaming action, as in pie crusts and 
bread, mild flavored lard is equal to 
other shortenings. 

3. Where maximum creaming prop- 
erties are desired, best results are 
obtained when shortening is sto 
and used as nearly at 70° to 75° F as 


_! ff gs 





Aepresentatiue Minectly 
MONTANA 
FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“GS 
LS 


With 2, flours in your shop it is easy 
to get your customers to choose bread for 
its taste qualities rather than its “squeez- 
ability.” These all-Montana wheat flours 


give unusual absorption and outstanding 
flavor characteristics. 
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Preferred since/ 


For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, - 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 











7 # 
SY < SSS PEST ? P 2 
= 100 LBS NET ; 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





Hubbard Milling @mpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 












Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, 


‘The Choice of the 


Buhler, Kansas 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Storage samples were beld one additional week at 70°F, ‘before use in baking 


ee 


Batter Temperatures: 72~73°r, 








12 weeks at 45°R, 





BETTER SPRING WHEAT 





AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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Samples held 12 weeks at 72°¥. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Samples held 12 weeks at go°r, 



















MERC ANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





rn Py 
Samples held 12 weeks at 37°F, 
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Sazples held 12 weeks at 92°F, 


possible. Shortening which has been 
heat damaged will not regain its 
creaming ability merely by being 
cooled down to 70° F. 

4. Although shortenings containing 
monoglycerides have many desirable 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


characteristics, they do not, in gen- 
eral, cream as well at high tempera- 
tures as do comparable general pur- 
pose shortenings. The presence of 
monoglycerides is also undesirable in 
frying. 





CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cell and etc., our 





Write for information on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 





THE B EA RDSTOWN MILLS 3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Llinois 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 








BEARD 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
eer” . bmn rp SON S, Inc, 
TURERS OF 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT "FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 








Oa valle | £.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
wite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. ag Pi 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


Dwight Building 


Kansas City, Mo. 


























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Cfor More Than 50 Mousa a 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
xk kk * 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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The Silver Lining 
View 


March was a month of conventions 
in the baking industry and the in- 
dustry’s leaders took to the speakers’ 
platforms to give the usual 
lining view” 


“silver 
of the industry’s cur- 
rent status and 
future opportuni- 
ties. This idea of 
having industry 
leaders expound 
with industry 
self-praise is not 
a new one and it 
has been going 
on for years 
from convention 
platforms in all 
types of indus- 
tries. It strikes 
us, however, 
that the current 
baking industry leaders are sound- 
ing considerably more sincere in their 
comments on the fine industry of 
which they are a part. An example 
can be found in the reports of the 
recent meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers held in 
Chicago. 

Appearing on the program during 
the opening session was E. E. Kelley 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago. Mr. Kelley gives 
the usual “silver lining view” but he 
puts it on a sounder basis and with 
a firmer tone. 


“I think it high time,” Mr. Kelley 
said, “that all members of the in- 
dustry, and all members of industry 
allied to ours, bury our personal opin- 
ions, stop concentrating on dark 
clouds, recognize a few silver linings 
for a change and move forward on 
the inspiration those silver linings 
give us.” 

The ABA president pointed out 





Bill Lingren 


¢ Hustry | 
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that the industry’s greatest product, 
enriched bread, stands at the highest 
nutritional and quality level it has 
had in its history. The enrichment 
program, he said, has gained in spite 
of the somewhat disturbing mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
general public concerning the pro- 


gram. The baking industry gives 
every indication, according to Mr. 
Kelley, of being a big, healthy in- 


dustry fully capable of becoming 
bigger and healthier. 

“IT hope our industry feels that 
way about itself,” he said. “Certainly 
it should.” 

Following these inspirational com- 
ments, the ABA president called for 
the bakery engineers to join together 
in the building of a greater industry. 

“Teamwork has always been the 
answer in any industry,” Mr. Kelley 
concluded. ‘‘All we need to do is to 
get on the same team and pull to- 
gether.” 


Don’t Get Uleers 
Over Rumors 


Lewis G. Graeves, Washington, 
D.C., chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., followed Mr. Kelley on 
the ASBE speakers’ platform and of- 
fered a well-timed suggestion for the 
well-being of the bakery engineers. 

“Don’t get ulcers over every rumor 
of a method that is guaranteed to 
obsolete your life’s work in 24 hours,” 
Mr. Graeves said. “I have lived 
through a lot of those. Changes have 
come, it is true. Changes will con- 
tinue to come, and we should wel- 
come the desirable ones. But they 
don’t come, any of them, with the 
suddenness of a dynamite explosion.” 

He continued to urge the bakery 
engineers to be receptive of new 
ideas, pointing out that ‘the closed 
hand can receive nothing.” 





The Touch of 
The Master 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America was also represented on the 
ASBE program by William Thie, 
Cincinnati, president of the ARBA. 
Bill Thie spoke with the fervor of 
an evangelist and, in fact, he is an 
evangelist for the baking industry. 

“Baking is still a great industry,” 
he said, “and we can make it greater 
and better if we but try. It takes the 
touch of a master’s hand to produce 
the top quality bakery product.” 

With an “evangelist” such as Bill 
Thie, and with outstanding industry 
leaders such as “Kel” Kelley and 
Lew Graeves, the baking industry 
can indeed take the “silver lining 
view” of its current status and fu- 
ture opportunities. 


The Revolutionary 
Idea 


Topic of foremost interest at the 
recent ASBE meeting was the new 
process for the continuous processing 
of bread, known as the Baker Do- 
Maker process after its “father,” Dr. 
John C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Belleville, N.J. Dr. Baker 
presented a discussion of the details 
of the continuous process to a packed 
house and then spent the rest of 
the afternoon answering the ques- 
tions of the vitally interested bakery 
engineers. 

As everyone in the industry knows, 
there has been a tight lid on publi- 
cation of details of this new process, 
although it is recognized by all of 
the industry’s businesspaper editors 
as one of the “hot news’ stories of 
the year. Dr. Baker and his col- 
leagues have their own reasons for 
this veil of secrecy thrown over the 
process during the past several 
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months, and probably the most hon- 
est reason is a desire to be sure of 
all the answers before presenting the 
idea to the industry as ‘“‘ready-to-go.” 

Dr. Baker was most gracious and 
engaging and at the same time most 
informative in his presentation to the 
engineers. He recognized the high 
interest in the subject he was dis- 
cussing, an interest which has been 
further intensified by the many 
rumors and reports bred of the secre- 
cy in which details of the process 
have been held. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Baker, 
honestly admitting that he was not 
going to present all the answers to 
the questions that were sure to come, 
told the bakery production men that 
“you folks have probably heard more 
about this process than I have.” 

The frankness of Dr. Baker’s pres- 


entation, reported in detail in last 
month’s issue of The American 
Baker, was appreciated by his entire 


audience and the engineers present 
left the convention hall with the feel- 
ing that once again, as in many past 
ASBE meetings, they had been on 
the scene when industry history was 
in the making. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. F. KLEINDIENST TAKES 
NEW FLEISCHMANN POST 


NEW YORK Harold F. Klein- 
dienst, formerly assistant manager of 
the Fleischmann division’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department, 
Standard Brands, Inc., has_ been 
transferred to the Fleischmann sales 
division, New York district, where he 
has been assigned to sales activities 
in the Brooklyn area. 

Mr. Kleindienst has been associated 
with Standard Brands since 1934, ex- 
cept for 1941-1946 when he entered 
the Army, being released with the 
rank of major. 

In 1946 he rejoined Standard 
Brands as assistant advertising pro- 
duction manager for the grocery di- 
vision. In 1949 he became production 
manager, the Fleischmann advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department, 
and in 1952 was appointed to the 
position he held at the time of his 
transfer to sales. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL INSTITUTE MEETING 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute will hold its 
annual spring conference at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, May 9, it has been 
announced by Alex Tisdale, Potts- 
town, executive secretary. 

















BAKERS, WHEAT MEN MEET—Bakers and wheat growers met in Wichita, 
Kansas, recently to discuss cooperative plans to promote increased con- 
sumption of wheat flour products. Discussing the problem during the Feb. 
3-5 annual meeting of the National Association of Wheat Growers (left) 
Kenneth Kendrick, Stratford, Texas, who was elected president of the 
Stowers; and Jens Terjesen, Pendleton, Ore., retiring president. (Center) A 
Panel of bakers, millers and wheat growers discussed consumption problems: 

B. Bradley, scientific director of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; Stanley Langendorf, San Francisco, member of the board of gov- 


ernors of the American Bakers Assn. and chairman of a baker-grower co- 
operative committee; E. J. Bell, director, grain and feed division, Foreign 


Agricultural Service; Morris Wilson, 


president, Oregon Wheat Growers 


League; Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the Millers National Federation, and Herman 
Steen, vice president, Millers National Federation, Chicago. In the illustration 
at the right are E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, and Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
president of the Millers National Federation. 
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What's the Story on Bread Consumption? 


Is it going up or down? 


OUR EATING habits have been 
undergoing a definite change during 
the last 70 years, but more particul- 
arly during the last 40 years. As our 
standards of living have been lifted, 
our diet has become much more 
varied. Many foods that were pre- 
viously thought of as luxury items 
are now generally considered a daily 
necessity. Nutritionally better bal- 
anced meals are presently the rule 
rather than the exception in an in- 
creasing number of American homes. 

In varying degrees, many other 
countries around the globe have like- 
wise experienced a steady transition 
to “other” foods at the expense of 
several traditionally basic food prod- 
ucts 

Unfortunately, the utilization of 
wheat flour in baked products, ex- 
cept for emergency feeding, is de- 
clining in relation to previous per 
capita consumption levels, in prac- 
tically every major country with the 
exception of Italy. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has stated that in America, 
we have been eating more dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, meat, 
fish, game and poultry, eggs, fats 
and oils, sugars and syrups, beans, 
peas and nuts; and less grain prod- 
ucts and potatoes. These changes in 
our eating habits have gone along 
with changes in civilian income; im- 
provement in both food production 
and marketing; and an _ increasing 
awareness of good nutrition. Further, 
according to the same source, our 
total individual food consumption, as 
measured by average daily calorie in- 


take, has not increased, nor has it 
decreased more than _ fractionally 
since 1920 


Ancient Yardstick 

Much publicity has been given to 
the declining per capita consumption 
of flour in th's country, and the yard- 
stick normally is pegged back to the 
crop year 1879-80. 

Studies compiled by the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity show, however, that a level of 
225 Ib. per capita held practically 
constant from 1880 until the crop 
year 1902-03. Beginning with 1902 
there was a steady annual decline to 
a low point of 153.5 lb. for the crop 
year 1935-36. The Food Research In- 
stitute estimate that this level of 
153.5 Ib. held steady through the 
crop year 1946-47. 

This early data is not generally 
accepted by grain and market re- 
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What is the relationship between flour use and bread? 


Are sales keeping pace with population increases? 


Here one phase of the problem is discussed by 
§. Herman. General Mills. Ine. 
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search staticians, and is at consider- 
able variance with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture findings. Govern- 
ment estimates indicate a continuing 
and progressive yearly loss from 1943 
to the present time. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates that our per capita 
consumption of flour in 1953 dropped 
to 127 pounds. Some independent re- 
search analysts estimate that level 
to be 130 pounds. 

Obviously, our over-all utilization 
of flour, regardless of form, has not 
been a happy one for those industries 
having to do with the conversion of 
wheat into flour and the conversion 
of flour into consumer consumption. 

There would seem to be little need 
to review in detail past history. The 
pattern of the last few years Indi- 
cates our relative position against 
other foods. 

Let us first refer back to the five 
years 1938-1942, centered on 1940. 
During that period, we had 206 mil- 
lion cwt. of floyr on the average, 
totally available for our domestic 
usage. Of this amount, 64.6 million 
cwt. was consumed as all-purpose 
family flour; 3 million cwt. was used 
in the form of prepared mixes of all 
types and package cake flour, for a 
total of 67.6 million cwt. for entire 
home usage. 

Against this, the baking industry, 
including cracker and biscuit and 
pretzel manufacturers, plus restaur- 
ants and institutions, used 130 million 
ewt. of flour, while 8.4 million cwt. 
were consumed in the form of semo- 
lina by macaroni manufacturers. All 
of this against a population of 132,- 
100,000. 

For the calendar year 1953, we con- 
sumed 205 million cwt. of flour in 
domestic channels, broken down, 45 
million cwt. as all-purpose family, 
6.4 million cwt. in prepared mixes of 
all types, and packaged cake flour, 
for a total of 51.4 million cwt. .in 
home usage. 

During the same year, paste goods 
manufacturers converted 10.7 million 
cwt. of semolina, and the baking in- 
dustry, again including cracker and 
biscuit and pretzel manufacturers, 
restaurants, hotels, institutions, etc., 
used 142.9 cwt. 

Accordingly in these 13 plus-or- 
minus years, the total domestic usage 
of flour for all purposes declined by 
one million cwt; the use of all-pur- 
pose family in the home declined 
by 19.6 million cwt.; the disappear- 
ance of flour as cake flour and as 
prepared mixes increased 3.4 million 
ewt.; the consumption of semolina 
increased 2.3 million cwt.; while the 
usage of flour in commercial bakery 


establishments, including cracker and 
biscuit manufacturers, jumped by 
12.9 million cwt., all against a popula- 
tion of 157,100,000, representing an 
increase of 25 million people. 


A surface look at this data would 
suggest that those in the baking 
industry have no reason for con- 
cern, since, during this period, the 
industry has used more flour each 
succeeding year; and so the stress 
and fuss about declining per capita 
consmption of flour is really a prob- 
lem for the millers. Essentially, to 
the moment, such a_philosoplfy 
makes some sense. We are, how- 
ever, either in or approaching an 
apparent era of diminishing re- 
turns that will definitely affect the 
baking industry as vitally, as re- 
duced per capita consumption has 
altered milling operations and prof- 
its. 


We can now measure the baked 
foods buying habits of the average 
American family, as well as the utili- 
zation of flour in industry, within 
very reasonable limits of error. 

It would be well to confirm the 
comparative usage of flour in the do- 
mestic market in 1953 against a more 
recent base period, which we fortu- 
nately have through the 1947 census. 
Such data, too, will effectively dilute 
the possible variances that might 
have been introduced in estimates 
of earlier years’ consumption because 
of differences in bakery formulae and 
processing modifications. 

A projection of a break-down of 
1947 flour utilization data against 
1953 dramatically demonstrates our 
industry position and trends. 

It has been customary over the 
years, in tabulating industry statis- 
tics, to group under one heading the 
flour used by commercial bakery 
establishments, including biscuit and 
cracker and pretzel bakers, as well 
as flour used by institutions, hotels, 
and restaurants, and by industry. 

This has given an erroneous con- 
cept of flour disappearance through 
the major individual segments of in- 
dustry. 

Through deducting the amount of 
flour estimated to have been con- 
sumed by biscuit and cracker and 
pretzel bakers, with a further separ- 
ation to cover restaurant and insti- 
tution and hotel usage, we can pin- 
point under one heading the flour 
consumed in the commercial pro- 
duction of bread and cake, plus an 
undeterminable amount used in in- 
dustry. The minor error introduced 
by including industry usage along 
with actual bakery usage is insignifi- 
cant and, actually, in this study, 


provides us with a very conservative 
reading. 

According to census experts, we 
had, in 1947, a population of 144,100,- 
000. Our total domestic consumption 
of flour is represented as having been 
196,751,000 cwt. This, we can break 
down into five classifications for con- 
venient comparison with 1953, at 
which time our population, as previ- 
ously indicated, had increased to 157,- 
100,000, and our domestic disappear- 
ance of flour had increased to 205 
million cwt. 

In 1947, the* biscuit and cracker 
and pretzel segment of the industry 
used 14,288,000 cwt. flour. In 1953, 
it is estimated, they used 21 million, 
a gain of 6,712,000 cwt. 

In 1947, family flour made up of 
all types used in home baking in- 
cluding all-purpose, package cake 
flour, and the flour value of prepared 
mixes, totaled 56 million cwt.; while 
in 1953, this had dropped to 51,930,- 
000—a loss of 4,070,000 cwt. 

In 1947, 8,500,000 cwt. of semolina 
was used in the production of maca- 
roni and spaghetti; while in 1953 this 
had increased to 10,700,000 cwt.—a 
gain of 2,200,000. 

In 1947, it is estimated that res- 
taurants and institutions and hotels 
used 8,885,000 cwt. of flour, and in 
1953 this is believed to have increased 
to 9,825,000 ewt. 


Further, in 1947, the baking in- 
dustry and other “industry” usage 
totalled 109,078,000 cwt., while in 
1953 this had increased to 111,545,- 
000 for a gain of 2,467,000 cwt. 
Between 1947 and 1953, however, 
the population increased by 13 mil- 
lion. 


Let us see the specific effect dur- 
ing these last six years by translating 
this data into per capita consumption 
for each of the five classifications of 
usage. This can be readily calculated 
by dividing the population. data 
against industry segment flour usage. 

We find that in 1947, we had a 
9.9 lb. per capita consumption of flour 
through the biscuit and cracker and 
pretzel industry, while in 1953 this 
had jumped to 13.4, for an increase 
of 3.5 lb. per capita during the six- 
year period. 

The per capita consumption of 
family flour in 1947 was 38.9 lb., 
and in 1953 this had dropped to 33.1 
lb., for a loss of 5.8 lb. per capita. 

Semolina was consumed at the rate 
of 5.9 lb. per capita in 1947 and in- 
creased to 6.8 Ib. per capita in 1953, 
for a gain of .9 lb. 

The restaurant and institution and 
hotel consumption amounted to 6.1 
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lb. per capita in 1947, and 6.3 Ib. in 
1953, for a gain of .2 lb. 


Against this, the baking industry 
enjoyed a per capita consumption 
of 15.7 Ib. in 1947, and only 71.0 
Ib. per capita in 1953, or a loss of 
4.7 lb. The baking industry’s in- 
creased usage of 2,460,000 cwt. in 
1953 in comparison with 1947 was 
entirely due to population increase, 
but the loss of 4.7 lb. per capita 
suggests that we may be approach- 
ing the period where population 
increase will not compensate for 
per capita consumption loss. 


It is interesting to note that, if 
we could have maintained, in 1953, 
the same per capita consumption of 
fg@ammercially produced baked prod- 
@i@ts, the baking industry per se would 

e converted an additional 7,379,- 
ewt. flour. This would have repre- 
mted an increase in flour usage for 
aie industry of 6.2%. 
rie means, too, that every man, 
woman, and child in the U.S. would 
have consumed, in terms of bread, 
during 1953, 7.3 more Ib. loaves 
than was our actual experience, 
irrespective of any changes in per 
capita consumption for the other 
listed segments of flour usage. That, 
translated into full industry pro- 
duction, represents an additional 
one billion, one hundred and forty- 
six million loaves per year! 


It is apparent that the consumption 
of flour through home baking is 
rapidly diminishing, both as meas- 
ured by actual hundredweights con- 
sumed as well as on a per capita 
basis. It is very unlikely that any- 
thing can develop to alter this trend, 
and we can expect a further limited 
shift from home baking to commer- 
cial baking. Actually, if we were to 
maintain in the future the same rate 
of transition from home baking to 
commercial baking as we have ex- 
perienced in the last 30 years, it 
would be necessary to eventually 
completely absorb into commercial 
channels all types and varieties of 
flour now being used in the home. 
Such a situation can obviously never 
be expected to materialize. 

It is estimated by statisticians that 
by 1975, we will have a population 
of at least 192,500,000 and possibly 
200,000,000 in the U.S., and that by 
that time the total usage of flour in 

home will amount to no more 
40,000,000 cwt. This would mean 

Per capita consumption through 

he baking of only 21 Ib. flour per 


rough studies undertaken by the 
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Market Research Corp., we have a 
good picture of the average weekly 
purchases of baked products and the 
average weekly usage of flour in the 
home during the calendar year 1951. 

It would seem logical to assume 
that during the last two years, this 
data has changed proportionately in 
relation to the decline in the per 
capita consumption of flour with 
some additional natural adjustments 
for price fluctuations. 

In 1951, the average American 
family used approximately 2 lb. of 
flour per week. 0.7 lb. was used in the 
form of cakes and sweet goods, and 
1.3 lb. for plain goods, baking and 
cooking purposes. On a national basis, 
35.5% of the flour used in the home 
was baked into cakes and sweet 
goods, and 64.5% for bread, yeast- 
raised products, and in food prepara- 
tion. 13.9% of the flour consumed 
in the home was used for cakes; 10% 
for pies; 5.5% for cookies; 12.2% for 
bread; and 32.5% for biscuits; with a 
surprising 5.3% being used for gravy. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the amount of home baking on 
a family basis is greatly influenced 
by community size. As would be an- 
ticipated, the frequency of home-bak- 
ing declines as community size in- 
creases, and the use of flour in the 
home increases, percentage-wise, as 
community size decreases. Farm 
families, in 1951, used over five times 
more flour per family than was ap- 
parent in cities of 500,000 and over, 
and over four times more flour than 
in communities of 10,000 and over. 

In 1951, each of the 42 miflion 
families baked throughout the year 
only 20 cakes, or, they baked only 
one cake in their own home oven 
approximately every 18% days. Of 
these 20 cakes, 27% were made from 
prepared packaged cake mixes, and 
73% from all-purpose family flour 
and packaged cake flour. 


During the same period, each of 
these same families spent $1.09 
each week for all types of com- 
mercially-baked goods; 69¢ was ex- 
pended for bread and yeast-raised 
products, and 40¢ for cakes and 
sweet goods. Of the yeast-raised 
products, each family, each week, 
spent 50¢ for white bread; 7¢ for 
whole wheat; and 4¢ for rye bread; 
and 6¢ for all types of plain rolls. 

Concurrently, the family expen- 
diture per week on a national basis, 
showed 13¢ for cakes, 4¢ for pies, 
and 8¢ for cookies; 8¢ for sweet 
rolls and coffee cakes, and 4¢ for 
doughnuts. 


As with home-baking, we must 
consider, too, the influence of family 
buying habits observable in different 
population areas. Actual weekly pur- 
chases of bakery products per family 
definitely increase as community 
population increases, and this applies 
to plain as well as to sweet goods. 
The differences in actual purchases 
among the farm housewives and vil- 
lage and city homemakers differ near- 
ly as much in terms of dollar buying 
as is found within different geo- 
graphical areas. Comparatively, there 
is much less sweet goods purchased 
in a smaller community and by farm 
women, in relation to the buying 
habits of residents of the larger com- 
munities. Actually, when considering 
combined purchases of both plain and 
sweet goods, farm families buy less 
than half the dollar value that is 
expended ‘by families in cities of 500,- 
000 and over. 


It is apparent that whatever we 
have done to encourage the con- 
sumer vo eat more baked products, 
during the past, has been too little. 
Our over-all promotional and mer- 


chandising programming has not 
kept pace with other elements of 
the food industry. More recently, 
too, the tremendous growth of 
chain store and supermarket estab- 
lishments, and the popularity of 
home freezers, have all had a sub- 
stantial influence on both the mar- 
keting and distribution and utiliza- 
tion of baked products. 


The food buying habits of many 
families, particularly in the metro- 
politan area, have shifted from a 
day-to-day purchase, in many cases, 
to a one-day buying spree, or, at the 
most, two excursions to the stores 
each week. 

What can and should be done to 
correct the diminishing consumption 
of baked products by the individual 
is another story. 

It is questionable if any other seg- 
ment of the food industry has ever 
had the opportunity to develop a 
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now latent market, as we have. Most 
people have definite food preferences. 
These have been influenced by family 
tradition as well as by natural in- 
stinct. In general, most people eat 
the food they like best. Our products 
are time-honored, and have in the 
past been generally well liked. The 
enrichment program gives us an even 
more nutritionally - preferred basic 
food. 

It is not too late to initiate a cru- 
sade among all grain; milling; bak- 
ing; and allied interests to sincerely 
and enthusiastically support and 
glamorize, through combined efforts, 
a long-term educational and mer- 
chandising program to consumers of 
all age brackets. The American, In- 
stitute of Baking and the Bakers of 
America Program, and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, might well serve as 
the standard bearers for a really pre- 
tentious community endeavor. 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Don't “’Sting”’ 
Mr. Shopper 


Unintentionally 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


HAT percentage of your 
W goods are purchased by men 

shoppers? This is no time to 
ignore such a question, or to “brush 
it off” as non-essential. If you don’t 
know the answer, it’s easy to find 
out. A simple code on your cash 
register will give you the informa- 
tion. We’re sure the answer will sur- 
prise you. 

If you find that less than 30% of 
your goods are sold to men, then 
you are missing a very profitable 
source of volume. Shopping surveys 
consistently prove that more and 
more food purchases are made by the 
man of the house. The percentage 
of men shoppers on the week-end 
runs as high as 75% in many mar- 
keting areas. 

Men are notably good impulse-pur- 
chasers. Do you take advantage of 
this trait in your window displays? 
In your case displays? Do you and 
your staff make that man shopper 
feel welcome and at home, or do 
your sales girls treat him with high- 
handed contempt when he asks the 
simple question, “What is that?” 

We've been making a little survey 
of our own lately. We've visited 
bakeshops, not to find out how many 
men shop, but to note their reac- 
tions and attitudes. In quite a num- 
ber of bakeshops we found the men 
shoppers ill at ease, standing first 
on one foot then the other, staring 
at a blank wall. No effort had been 
made to display little teaser items 
in these shops, no appetite-tempters 
for the men to become interested in. 


Doughnut Specials 

In one bakeshop, on the other 
hand, was a sizable display of as- 
sorted doughnuts. That was their 
special of the day. And, both men 
and women shoppers were eyeing 
and buying those plump, golden 
brown tempters, even though they 
had come in to buy only a loaf of 
bread. 





Another bakeshop had devoted a 
part of the window display and the 
case display to “Special Snack Foods 
for Today.’ Men shoppers are very 
prone to lay in a supply of snack 
foods, so here again was a tempter 
for the men shoppers. Never let it 
be said that Mrs. Homemaker wasn’t 
tempted too, for she was. 

For years we’ve encouraged sam- 
pling of goods. Place a tray of sam- 
ples on top the counter, something 
as simple as a frosted sheet cake 
or a coffee cake. Be sure you cut 
only very small bite-sized pieces. 
That’s one of the secrets of profit- 
able sampling. Mrs. Homemaker will 
take her little sample and probably 
think, “That’s good, I’ll get some,” 
or she may think, “That’s good, I’ll 
remember to get some tomorrow.” 

On the other hand, there’s Mr. 
Homemaker. If he’s offered a sam- 
ple, he might very well refuse. But, 
if a simple card says “Take a sam- 
ple,” he'll probably help himself. 
When it’s his turn to buy, nine 
chances out of 10 at the last min- 
ute he'll say, “Give me some of 
that.” 

Mrs. Shopper for the most part 
will recognize a prune-filled or al- 
mond-filled coffee cake or sweet roll. 
When she sees a cut cake, she'll 
recognize that it has a pineapple 
filling. Besides, Mrs. Shopper is not 
the least bit timid about asking, 
“What is that?” 

Mr. Shopper is quite a different 
character. You know just as well as 
we that he probably recognizes a 
sweet roll simply as a sweet roll and 
has no idea what kind of sweet roll 
it is. And Mr. Shopper is a bit timid 
about asking. Instead he’s liable to 
say, “I'll take some of that.” He 
gets it home to discover it’s lemon 
instead of vanilla as he thought, or 
it’s prune instead of date as he 
thought, and he hates lemon and 
prunes. It’ll be a long time before 
he’s tempted to buy by impulse in 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 


THE 
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Many retailers do not readily know of their costs of 
doing business. They do not know what it costs them to 
have their store open each day. As a result, they do not 
constantly know just where they stand, although they 
realize that they can’t make a profit unless they meet 
their operating expenses. One simple way of figuring daily 
costs is to total all expenses for the past 12 months and 
then divide by the number of days the store was open for 
business. This gives the average expense for each day 
and can serve as a guide in managing the business. Know- 
ing what his mark-ups are, the retailer can figure how 
much he has to sell on an average each day to come out 
ahead. The merchant who has no way of knowing where 
he stands may not know how he is in trouble until it is 
too late to do anything about it. He won’t be aware that 
he must average a certain volume or get his expenses 
down in order to make a profit. The successful retailer 
always knows how his business stands, and he can tell 
whether or not he is making or losing money without 
waiting until his books are closed at the end of the year. 


Appointing one of your better employees to supervise the 
display program may be the key to a more orderly and 
effective system. Outline what you desire in your display 
program and give the supervisor a free hand, within the 
limits of your plans. Periodically, check on her perform- 
ance. The display supervisor can use many of the free 
aids furnished by manufacturers and suppliers, coupled 
with those of her own creation. Many of these displays, 
stands, posters, ete., can be dismantled, marked and 
stored for reuse later. Be sure that production orders are 
keyed to display schedules. 


Do you have a one-time customer problem? Here's the 
method used by some retailers in making regular cus- 
tomers out of one-time or infrequent callers. A careful 
list is kept of new or occasional shoppers. This list is 
compared with the sales record at the end of the month. 
Those who have not been in the store that month get a 
friendly letter. “We’ve missed seeing you” is the general 
theme of the letter. An invitation is extended to the 
person to “come in soon.” If in two weeks the prospect 
hasn’t been in the store a personal call is made or another 
letter is sent. The promptness in making the second con- 
tact is bound to impress the prospect and heighten the 
chances of making a regular customer out of an infre- 
quent one. 


There may be more to taking a paint brush in hand and 
redecorating your store with just any color. The right 
color scheme draws attention to your products and dis- 
plays but the wrong colors compete with them. There are 
a few basic rules you'll want to remember. If your ceiling 
is low, use a light color on it. If your ceiling is high and 
your store well lighted, use a dark color. If your store is 
long, use a dark or patterned wall at the end. Always try 
to use one dominant color with contrasting colors. 


A foolproof technique in accepting payment from the cus- 
tomer and ringing it up on the cash register will save the 
salesman and store operator possible embarrassment and 
in some cases, money—if there is an error in counting the 
change. In handling money, a suggested procedure to 
follow is: (1) State the amount of purchase and when 
money is handed to you call out the amount that you've 
been handed. (2) Place the money received on the cash 
register coin slab. (3) Make change in this manner: (a) 
Begin with the amount of the sale. (b) Count up to the 
amount received. (c) Repeat the procedure for the cus- 
tomer. (d) Put money into customer’s hand. (e) Thank 
the customer. (f) Take the money from the coin slab 
and put in its proper place in the drawer. Shut the drawer 
until the next sale 
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your shop again, because in his mind, 
he got “stung.” 

This all boils down to product iden- 
tification. There are two very sound 
reasons for product indentification- 
the suggested selling value and the 
time-saving factor. Whether you are 
selling to men or to women, the ad- 
vantages gained with product identi- 
fication are great, but especially 
great with men shoppers. Let those 
shoppers know the goods you have 
to sell. Tempt the man with the 
shopping list that says, “One loaf of 
white bread, 1 doz. oatmeal cookies.”’ 
Tempt him with product identifica- 
tion tags that say “Chocolate Fudge 
Cake,” “Boston Cream Cake,” “Dan- 
ish Almond Filled Crescents.” 

We've talked to a lot of men re- 
cently about the problems of food 
shopping. One point made repeatedly 
seems to us to be outstanding. Men 
have discovered self-service stores. 
They take great delight in roaming 
along the shelves and “Eureka,” they 
have found a much better brand of 
tomato juice, an especially fine little 
tidbit, a new kind of soup. 

But, on the subject of shopping 
with a list in a service store—well, 
that’s pretty boring. So, if the re- 
tail bakeshop is to get the most vol- 
ume and profit from this swing to 
men shoppers, they must give those 
men the opportunity and the stimulus 
of “discovery.” 





Continuous Mixing 





(Continued from page 4) 


are all located on one control panel 
for convenience of operation. From 
this control panel the operator can 
vary the dough weight or the feed 
rate of any component as indicated 
by their respective indicators. Also at 
this panel are located controls and 
indicators for the panner and the 
developer. 

The developer contains two rotat- 
ing triangular impellers which knead, 
stretch and deform the dough as it 
passes through the mixing chamber. 
The dough is thus developed to any 
desired degree by control of the speed 
at which the impellers rotate. Here 
much power is consumed and heat 
generated so that the dough tempera- 
ture may rise between 10 and 20° F. 
in passing through. The dough then 
discharges through an _ adjustable 
shaper, in the form of a broad ribbon, 
which is cut by knives into separate 
pieces of uniform weight that drop 
into the baking pans moving syn- 
chronously below. The rate of divid- 
ing and panning, or length and shape 
of the dough piece can be easily and 
quickly adjusted. Also their weight 
can be separately adjusted by vary- 
ing the speed of the dough pump. ° 

The kind of bread obtained from 
the process depends primarily upon 
the kind and amounts of the compo- 
nents used to make the dough. Obvi- 
ously, ‘any desired amount of salt, 
sugar or milk can be incorporated in 
the dough to produce breads of wide- 
ly varying properties. White, rye or 
wheat breads of desired composition 
or blend can be obtained by the use 
of two or more flour feeders operat- 
ing in parallel or by the use of 
proper blends in one feeder. The 
character of any bread can be great- 
ly modified by the amount of mixing 
used, by changes in broth composi- 
tion, or by varying other components 
or conditions. 

In any dough, as impeller speed is 
increased, more power is used and a 
corresponding rise in temperature in 
the dough occurs. By: variations in 
speed, dough can be obtained that 
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INTERVIEW—Bert Bacharach (left) 
is shown interviewing Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, head of the department of 
nutrition, city of New York health 
department, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting Company network. Dr. Joj- 
liffe discussed the importance of ep- 
riched bread in all diets. 





will greatly vary in properties. It 
can change from grossly undermixed 
dough to a tough, bucky product ob- 
tained at a point corresponding to 
the peak of the mixing curve. Be- 
yond this, the mixing develops doughs 
of increasing softness which yields 
bread of very fine grain. With further 
increases in speed the doughs be- 
come very fluid and yield bread of 
increasingly poor grain and volume. 
The efficiency of mixing increases 
with the temperature of operation, 
In general, it is desirable to operate 
with warm doughs, as they require 
less power and shape more readily. 
Also yeast action is enhanced and 
thereby proof time may be shortened, 

The broth has a large effect upg 
dough and bread _ characteristigg, 
Broth is produced in batches of sigh 
size and at such intervals that 
preciable effects on bread will me 
noted between batches. The effedis 
on bread obtained by broth ferment. 
tion are in part similar to those from! 
dough fermentation. As the broths’ 
fermentation progresses, doughs be- 
come increasingly mellow and of 
stronger flavor. One can greatly mod- 
ify bread quality and flavor by con- 
ditioning the broth as desired. If 
over-fermentation occurs, one can | 
still use these broths by mixing with 
younger broths. 

While broth consists basically of 
sugar, water, yeast and fermentable 
products, many components can be 
added, either at the start of the 
fermentation period, or before use. 
These may be malt, salt, phosphate, 
calcium and ammonium salts, soda, 
additional sugar, enrichment tablets, 
or other compatible materials. Any of 
these additives may have great effect 
on the resulting operations and bread, 
hence their use needs careful study. 
Broth needs to ferment at some fixed 
given temperature so that reproduci- 
ble results are obtained. The finished 
broth can then be warmed or cooled 
as used, to give the desired dough 
temperature. This is affected by flour 
and room temperatures and amount 
of mixing used. 

Flours have much effect on opera- 
tions and bread. In general, flour may 
be of the same type and quality as 
now used. In continuous production 
of dough there is little time for 
yeast to act on the flour and alter 
its properties. In conventional meth- | 
ods, yeast alters the green conditi 
of dough and develops it into on 
strength. In continuous methods 
development must be obtained by 
dation and mixing. Conven 
methods permit the alteration of 
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enzymes nad other additives. Con- 
ious methods do not provide 
gh time for such materials to 
ate and results must be obtained 
ly without their use. Hence over- 
d flours containing soluble and 
maged starch are difficult to use. 
No benefits have so far been ob- 
served from use of amylases or pro- 
teases. In general, continuous bread 
production usually operates with 
greater tolerance when strong flours 
or those requiring long mixing are 
employed. So-called refractory flours 
can be used. Flours of weak quality 
made from some types of southwest- 
ern wheats are more difficult and 
may need stronger flours blended 
with them to yield optimum bread. 

Dusting flour is not needed at any 
stage of the process unless a baker 
desires to pan the dough pieces 
through a conventional molder to 
produce a variation in bread. 

The process has been operated com- 
mercially at absorptions between 60 
and 67%. In conventional methods 
and with the advent of improved 
Molders, absorptions have been great- 
WY increased to obtain finer grain. 
Gontinuous methods normally pro- 
duce finer grain which becomes in- 
creasingly so as you decrease the 
Bhsorptions. 

Continuous methods, when operat- 
ed at higher temperatures to secure 
maximum efficiency, may require 
some modification of shortening. 
Very soft or low melting shortening, 
as seen in some lards, cannot be used 
unless lower and less efficient mixing 
temperatures are employed. Such 
soft fats are preferably altered so 
they retain more body at the elevated 
temperatures of the dough in the 
proof box. Fats of too soft a nature 
when used with high temperature 
doughs, tend to yield bread of smaller 
volume, darker color and some loss 
of grain and texture. Fats of too high 
or too sharp softening properties 
usually yield bread of good volume 
but have a tendency to produce lami- 
nations, keyholing and shrinkage. 
Softening agents can be_ used. 
Monoglycerides made from lard are 
superior to the harder products from 
other fats. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Paul Bakers 
Aid Mareh of Dimes 


ST. PAUL—The 65 retail bakeries 
represented in the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul recently staged a four-day 
campaign to benefit the March of 











2¢ PER LOAF—Two cents from each 
loaf of bread sold during a recent 
four-day period in St. Paul was given 
to the March of Dimes. Here, Edwin 
F. Duren, Tip-Top Bakery, president 
Of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul, 
pts the first contribution from 
orence Holmberg, a clerk in his 


_ bakery. Sixty-five St. Paul retail bak- 


cooperated in the campaign. 
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Dimes in that city. Two cents from 
each loaf of bread sold during the 
four days were placed in the March 
of Dimes fund. Bread prices remained 
the same as usual. 

A 3 by 4 in. slip, inserted in each 
loaf of bread during the bakers’ drive, 
read: “Bread builds strong legs and 
arms for our youngsters. Let’s try 
and keep them that way. We are 
fighting polio. Are you? We will con- 
tribute 2¢ for each loaf of bread you 
purchase . . . toward this cause. This 
is in cooperation with the St. Paul 
retail bakers’ group.” 

The credit for suggesting the idea 
and the wording for the insert is 
given to a housewife, Mrs. Bernard 
Marver, chairman for the Mothers’ 
March on Polio for Ramsey County, 
which includes St. Paul. She present- 
ed her idea to Edwin F. Duren, presi- 
dent, Associated Bakers of St. Paul, 
who was joined in promoting the cam- 
paign by association members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Sales Up 30% 
Following Simple 
Change in Gondola 


The De Simone Market, Redondo 
Beach, Cal., claims it boosted the 
sale of bread more than 30% by mak- 
ing a simple change in a standard 
supermarket 20 ft. gondola, it is re- 
ported in the magazine, Food Topics. 
The change resulted in better dis- 
play and allowed greater variety. 

The lowest shelf of the four-deck 
gondola was extended about 18 in. 
outward, creating new display space 
on a platform, 20x1% ft. The change 
cost only a few dollars but the re- 
sults were spectacular, say John, 
Sam and Albert De Simone, co-own- 
ers of the independent food store. 

The article states that: “Using 
monthly bread bills as a guide to 
determine how much volume was up, 
the owners revealed that bills which 
averaged $4,000 to $4,200 a year ago, 
before the alteration, are now run- 
ning $5,500 to $6,000. The increase, 
therefore, is well over 30%.” 

Sam De Simone, the store’s mer- 
chandising idea man, went about it 
this way: 

“He had two thoughts in mind 
when he made the change: One, the 
additional 18 inches on the lowest 
shelf gives him a chance to make 
massive displays of white breads. It 
brings the bread closer to the cus- 
tomer, and a massive display creates 
impulse buying of bread! 

Specialty Sales Jump 

“Displaying his white bread on the 
enlarged bottom shelf leaves lots of 
extra space on the next two shelves 
for specialty breads. These two 
shelves hold a variety of whole wheat 
breads, raisin and walnut, butter- 
bread, split top, french, rye—a total 
of 33 varieties and brands. Attracted 
to the gondola by the massive dis- 
play, a shopper sees the variety of 
special breads on the two eye-level 
shelves. She can hardly resist adding 
a loaf of the specialty bread to the 
regular loaf. Hence the sale of these 
specialty breads shot way up. One 
supplier of specialty products, for 
example, whose monthly bill used to 
be $450, now gets $800 a month from 
us.” 

“The fourth, or top shelf, of the 
gondola is now used to display pack- 
age cakes, donuts, and pastry, and 
thereby helps fatten sales and profits. 

“With bread averaging about 20% 
gross profit margin, the 20-foot gon- 
dola produces between $1,400 and 
$1,500 gross profit a month. Hence, 
the elementary shelf extension was 
worth $460 to $500 extra gross.” 











FOR MOTHER’S DAY—The annual Roses-in-Snow cake promotion for 
Mother’s Day has again been announced by General Mills, Inc. Distribution 
of a merchandising-formula bulletin and the envelope merchandising kit 
is being made to bakers. Supporting the promotion will be three, five- 
minute broadcasts over 338 stations of the ABC radio network May 5. 
Several of these stations will also broadcast these announcements May 4. 
Arrangements have been made by GMI with the 20th Century Plastics Co., 
2845 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago 18, to supply plastic roses for the pro- 
motion. GMI states that, based on Minneapolis figures, the ingredient cost 
of the two layers scaled at 13 oz. each, plus a boiled icing, totals $.2516. 





HOT CROSS BUNS IN FOIL—The sale of hot cross buns during the Lenten 
season can be increased through the use of foil pans, according to the 
Aluminum Foil Packaging Co. Since these buns are traditionally served hot, 
the housewife is benefited when the buns are baked and sold in aluminum 
foil pans which enable her to heat and serve in the container in which they 
are originally baked. Pregreased “Kake-Foil” is available in both fluted and 
crinckled sides, the company says, in 7! in. diam. by 1'4 in. deep. Pre- 
greased “Tra-Foil’ comes in 5 by 8 by 14 in. and 5 by 10 by 14 in. The 
company is located at 6060 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 





PINEAPPLE PROMOTION—In cooperation with the Pineapple Growers 
Assn., whose full-color national magazine advertisements attract the atten- 
tion of a million homemakers monthly, General Mills, Inc., has made avail- 
able to the baking industry a window streamer to assist the individual baker 
in capitalizing on the national promotion. 
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Crnsls & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Food Faets and Fads 


OLLOWING food fads may be 

dangerous, cautions Roberta Her- 
shey, extension foods and nutrition 
specialist at Michigan State College. 
This is especially true, she points out, 
if peculiar diets and special remedies 
take the place of proper medical 
treatment. 

If you are puzzled by the constant 
stream of new or revived notions 
about food, a few basic facts may 
help. Miss Hershey passes on these 
scientifically-proved facts which an- 
swer a few of the questions most 
often asked by homemakers: 

Q—Are there combinations of foods 
that are better used by the body than 
other combinations? 

A—tThere are no “magic combina- 
tions.” Meals furnishing a good va- 
riety of the vitamins, minerals and 
proteins needed for body growth re- 
pair and functioning make for effi- 
cient use. They are not so likely to be 
wasted as when too much of one vita- 
min and not enough of some mineral 
are eaten at the same time. This is 
the reason that nutritionists urge 
homemakers to plan meals around 
the “basic 7” food groups. Such good 
planning provides the “balance” or 
variety needed. 

Q—Does pasteurizing milk destroy 
its nutritive value? 

A—Scientific research has proved 
that pasteurization of milk causes no 
loss of nutritive value except a slight 
loss of vitamin C. Milk is not a high 
source of this vitamin, anyway. 

Good sources of vitamin C include 
citrus fruits, citrus juices and toma- 
toes. Milk is especially valuable for 
calcium and protein. A good thing to 
remember is that “you never out- 
grow your need for milk.” It should 
be included in adult diets as well as 
in the diets of children. 

Q—Should iodized salt be used in 
canning? 

A — Definitely, YES. Otherwise, 
many families would find their iodine 
intake greatly reduced during the 
months in which many canned foods 
appear on the table. Research has 
proved that iodized salt does not 
cause food spoilage. 

Q—Does cooking in a _ pressure 
saucepan save vitamins? 

A—It may and it may not, tests 
have proved. It depends upon the 
vitamin in question and the food be- 
ing cooked. Pressure cooking results 
in losses similar to those from modern 
top-of-stove cooking in a_ small 
amount of water. 

Q—May foods be allowed to stand 
in open tin cans? 

A—yYes. There is no dangerous 
chemical action between the metal 
and foods—even sour ones. However, 
foods will spoil in a few hours or 
days after opening whether stored in 
the can or in some utensil—if not 
properly refrigerated. All opened cans 
should be refrigerated. 

Miss Hershey urges homemakers to 
STOP, READ and THINK. Rely on 
the facts rather than the fads, she 
advises. 





For additional facts on foods, write 
Roberta Hershey, Home Economics 
Extension Service, Michigan State 
College. Her recent bulletin, “Fact, 
Fad and Fraud about Food,” is avail- 
able upon request. 


& *& %& A MOON, BUT — NO 
SPOON !—Overhead there is a big, 
romantic moon. A boy and a girl 
stand in a field. Both work on the 
farm—she as the driver of a tractor 
which is nearby. 

She says, “How wonderful it is 
to work on such a night, and to do 
everything to economize on gaso- 
line.” 

He replies, “This night has given 
me the idea of working harder and 
harder to surpass the Plan.” 

They fall into a tender clinch as he 
murmurs, “From the very first mo- 
ment I saw you, I was enraptured by 
your capacity for work.”... 

Believe it or not (and if you were 
behind the Iron Curtain you’d believe 
it or else!), the above passage was a 
part of a “soap opera” broadcast by 
Radio Moscow recently. 


WHEAT CAME TO AMERICA 
with the Pilgrims, though their first 
mill had been set up before 1632, for 
an old journal in that year notes that 
“the windmill was brought down to 
Boston because where it stood near 


Newtown (the Cambridge of today) 
it would not grind but with a wester- 
ly wind.” %%In 1642 Boston of- 
fered an exclusive franchise to any- 
one who would build a tide-mill. 
Power from inland streams already 
was beginning to be used to operate 
mills, the first American water mill 
of record having been built at Dor- 
chester, Mass., in 1634. Both wheat 
growing and milling thereafter 
spread so rapidly that New England 
exported flour to other colonies and 
even to the West Indies-* This 
was sort of a golden age for flour 
milling in New England. It came to 
an end with what was called the 
“blast,” which was traced to “the 
blossoms of the barberry which emit- 
ted very copiously a pungent efflu- 
vium.” Despite legislation command- 
ing the destruction of barberry bush- 
es, wheat in New England continued 
to fall before the onslaught of what 
now is easily identifiable as rust, and 
this situation, together with the cul- 
tivation of better adapted lands 
farther south, brought New England 
wheat growing to an untimely end. 
2.8% Meanwhile, New York and 
New Jersey had begun to produce 
considerable crops of wheat, and 
flour mills quickly blossomed along 
the streains and wherever tidal power 
could be developed. The Dutch set- 
tlers naturally turned to windmills, 
and New York City early became the 
milling and flour trading capital of 
the colonies. 
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Stir in: 
3 lb. milk 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
1 lb. fine chopped nuts 
Bag out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans to desired size. Bake at 
about 360° F. 


COCOA STARS 

Cream together: 

2 1b. powdered sugar 
5 Ib. butter 

1 lb. cocoa 

% oz. soda 

Vanilla to suit 

Sieve and mix in: 

5 lb. bread flour 

Then add and mix in: 

1 lb. 40z. whole eggs 

Run out with a canvas bag and 
star tube on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Sprinkle red or green 
sugar on top. Bake at about 360° F. 
on double pans. 

Note: Nonpareil may be used in- 
stead of colbred sugar if desired. If 
it is not desired to use either colored 
sugar or nonpareil, pieces of green 
or red glace cherries may be placed 
in the center of the stars before 
baking. 


PECAN NUT DROPS 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
\% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually while beating: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
When beaten quite stiff, add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then sift together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
4 oz. cocoa 
Mix: 
2 1b. pecan pieces into the sugar 
and cocoa mixture 
Then fold this carefully into the 
beaten mass. Deposit on lightly 
greased pans, using a canvas bag and 
a No. 8 or 9 plain round tube. Bake 
at about 340° F. 


DATE COCOA DROP COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground pitted dates 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 


Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
8 oz. cocoa 
Then add and mix in: 
12 oz. chopped walnuts or peg 
Then drop out on greased 
dusted pans. Bake at about 3609 


COCONUT COCOA BARS (BAG) 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
% oz. salt 
3% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. honey 
Then add: 
12 oz. milk 
Sift together and add: 
2 lb. 14 oz. cake flour 
6 oz. cocoa 
% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
1 lb. 4.0z. macaroon coconut 
Bag out on greased and dus 
pans using a flat star tube. Make 
bars about 314 in. long. Bake at a 
360° F. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Moroff, Nelson’s Bakery, Chicago; 
James K. Schneider, Schneider’s Bak- 
ery, Coldwater, Mich., and Mrs. Hed- 
wig Welander, Early American Bak- 
ery, Woodstock, IIl. 

The panel took the form of prede- 
termined questions which were an- 
swered by various panel members. A 
short resume of their decisions fol- 
lows: 

In general, frozen bakery goods 
should be turned over once a week, 
although Mr. Moroff felt that follow- 
ing a vacation period or some emer- 
gency three to four weeks did not 


harm on cake carry-over. Mr. Smee 


ley, whose comments were in 
spersed quite often to relate ch 
ing experiences in the warm am 
humid southland, mentioned that 
whipped cream should not be kept 
more than two or three days under 
freezing conditions. 

It was not thought necessary to 
change formulas, although Mr. Smed- 
ley pointed out that a richer quality 
of formula would lend itself to freez- 
ing better. 

Most products are better frozen 
before baking, such as pies, patty 
shells, cream puffs, other high priced 
items, although it was suggested that 
puff pastry be unfinished in the 
South. 

It was generally thought possible 
to have a larger variety because of 
freezing. Other advantages were 
thought to be the fact that freezing 
helps keep workmen busy, eliminates 
heavy load at end of week, and may 
eliminate night work if enough freez- 
er space is available. 

Pies and fruit fillings are satisfac- 
torily frozen, it was thought, al- 
though there was some discussion 
about the freezing of such items as 
pumpkin pie, glazed doughnuts and 
decorated cakes. Mr. Moroff suggest- 
ed that pie should be frozen before 
baking and put directly into a 450° 
oven while frozen. The hot oven 
would insure a complete bottom bake, 
and he thought that this method 
would be better than moving pie tins 
around the oven. Discussing the feas 
bility of freezing bread, Mr. Schneid 
said that he would freeze more bre’ 
if he had more space for it and poin 
ed out that it was economical 
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make normal-sized specialty bread 
batches which would bring in 25 to 
35¢ for one pound; a cinnamon loaf 
or similar product. In the same vein 
it was determined that larger cookie 
batches could be obtained by freez- 
ing. Mrs. Welander said that she sold 
decorated cakes from a window set 
in a walk-in freezer and made no 
special provisions in thawing them. 
Mr. Moroff said that nothing should 
ever be wrapped when going into a 
freezer — he had determined that 
there was no loss of weight or mois- 
ture and that convenience was one 
of the prime factors in the use of a 
freezer so that no work should be 
added if it could be avoided. 

It was determined that no small 
mixes are ever necessary since the 
surplus can be thrown in a freezer. 
Mr. Smedley said that 150 batches 
per week could be cut to 100 with 
the proper freezer capacity. One solu- 
tion to the problem of freezer capac- 
ity was suggested by Mr. Oltman, 
who said that after Danish goods and 
other pastry items are frozen they 
can be repacked into a smaller space. 


Mr. Oltman suggested that Danish 
dough could be sheeted out to cover 
the pan in order to recover rapidly, 
but Mr. Moroff disagreed and said 
that the products should be made up 
before they are frozen so that only 
one handling is involved. Mr. Moroff 
also suggested that sweet goods 
should be frozen before baking unless 
it was to take care of an end-of-day 
business, since he wanted to sell 
warm coffee cake in order to obtain 
a fresh aroma. 


Promotion Panel 


William Schoenleber, Aunt Jennie’s 
Bake Shop, Rochester, New York was 
the moderator of a promotion panel 
which featured “23 Ways to Skidoo 
Competition.” On his panel were 
Charles Petty, Latonia Bakery, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Mrs. Louis Dudt, Dudt’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Helen 


Arnold, Arnold’s Bakery, Midland, 
Mich.; Robert Johnson, Johnson’s 
Bakery, Rochester, N.Y., and Ed 


Marsh, Marsh Bakers, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

In a session which attracted con- 
siderable interest throughout the 
afternoon, Mr. Schoenleber’s group 
discussed 23 items so that the listen- 
ing bakers could score themselves on 
how well they have fulfilled the basic 
ideas of retail bakery merchandising, 
advertising and sales girls’ relation- 
ships. 

Typical classifications were discus- 
sions on housekeeping, new custom- 
ers, newspaper advertising, amount 
of average sale, signs, allied assist- 
ance, new items, and the often con- 
troversial points of price tags, dual 
windows, window cards and other 
signs and the profitable sideline sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson commanded consider- 
able interest and considerable levity 
as well when he pointed out that fried 
fish had been a very successful side- 
line with him, bringing in 170 to 200 
extra customers on Friday that would 
not normally have entered the store. 
He asked several questions which 
would help the baker determine 
whether to add sidelines or not by his 
ability to answer yes to each of 
them: 

Is it exclusively yours? 

Does it go with your other baked 

foods? 


Does it turn over daily? 

Will it bring people into the shop? 

Is it of high quality? 

Will it sell itself? 

Will it sell baked foods? 

In addition to the fish, such items as 
salad, baked beans, chicken pies, cof- 
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fee, tea, ice cream and candy were 
suggested. 

Other discussion during the after- 
noon about subjects not covered by 
retailers normally confirmed the feel- 
ing of Charles Petty that air condi- 
tioning is becoming a “‘must’”’ because 
of competition and the benefits it 
gives the retail baker. Mr. Johnson 
said that the normal 20 to 30% de- 
crease in business in July and August 
had been in a large part forestalled by 
the installation of air conditioning in 
the retail shop. The use of telephone- 
line music for the sales area was also 
heartily endorsed. 

The final portion of the convention, 
other than the demonstration pro- 
gram, was a wind up of convention 
business and the more intangible of 
successful retail bakery operations— 
labor and human relations. 

More than 400 persons were on 
hand for the “Early Bird’s” break- 
fast program sponsored by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry as the 
first feature on the ARBA conven- 
tion program of Tuesday, March 16. 

Acting as master of ceremonies for 
the breakfast was Jack Eagen, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and fea- 
tured speaker was Waite Hoyt, form- 
er pitcher of the world’s champion 
New York Yankees baseball team and 
currently Cincinnati radio and tele- 
vision sports commentator. 

Mr. Hoyt was introduced by Carl 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., president of the na- 
tional allied organization. The former 
big league baseball star entertained 
the breakfast audience with anec- 
dotes and stories gathered over his 
years of play with the world cham- 
pion Yankees. He told of his intimate 
experiences with Babe Ruth, Jacob 
Ruppert and other baseball legendary 
figures. 

An opening song during the break- 
fast program was presented by Mrs. 
Charles Petty, Latonia Bakery, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky and E. W. Ellmers, 
Louis Hartman & Son, Louisville. 

The breakfast was preceded by the 
now-famous allied trades fruit juice 
bar, at which “early birds’ were of- 
fered their choice of several fruit 
juices to start their day right. 

Local chairman of arrangements 
for the breakfast affair was Ray 
Wald, Oswald & Taube Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, 
Rochester, N.Y., speaking on the hu- 
man side of public relations, men- 
tioned that large corporations have 
figured that it sometimes takes as 
much as $500 to train, a new em- 
ployee and consequently it is just 
good business to forestall labor turn- 
over as much as possible. Mr. John- 
son suggested that employers might 
even arrange a check sheet divided 
into three columns denoting: 1. Com- 
plete confidence in the business own- 
er. 2. Confidence if proved by evi- 
dence. 3. No confidence in manage- 
ment whatever despite evidence to 
the contrary. He suggested that op- 
erators make a roster of their em- 
ployees to determine where manage- 
ment fits with each. 

Employer - employee relations re- 
quire a formula just as much as your 
baking requires a formula, Mr. John- 
son said, if it is going to be a positive 
plan. 

He suggested the four things which 
enlightened self interest might ac- 
complish through proper human re- 
lations: reduce labor turn-over, ob- 
tain greater productivity, afford 
more time for management, and 
develop a friendlier force working 
with you. He said there are two 
ways of getting people to do things. 
One, force, and the second, making 
them want to do it. 


He also suggested that the four 
things that a labor force wants are 
a sufficient income, security, dignity 
and importance. 

“Help them get what they want, 
then they might help us get what we 
want,” Mr. Johnson concluded. 

Reporting to the complete ARBA 
membership on the youth conference 
made up of young bakery members 
under 35, Gerald Velzen, Community 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich., said 
that a special bulletin for the youth 
unit would be issued two or three 
times during the coming year. 

The business portion of the March 
16 program got under way following 
the election and installation of offi- 
cers and the introduction of the di- 
rectors to the convention crowd. 

William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel of the ARBA with the Washing- 
ton office of the association, brought 
the retailers up to date on what the 
Washington office has been doing in 
keeping up with developments of the 
wage and hour laws, the classification 
of retail bakeries, food processing, 
sugar, etc. 

He reviewed present wage and 
hour law amendments which are in- 
tended to set a minimum wage from 
the present 75¢ to a possible 90¢ 
or maybe even a dollar, and said 
that up to date there has been an 
exception for manufacturing retail 
industries including the retail baking 
industry, but there is a move at the 
present to include more businesses 
along with the wage raise and there 
is agitation for including all business 
including retail bakers. 

He also mentioned that the gov- 
ernment’s. classification of retail 
bakeries is being suggested for re- 
vision in order to lump the retail 
bakery with food manufacturers 
classification along with the rest of 
the baking industry. 

He pointed out the food processing 
industry in total should be listed as 
essential and said in passing that the 
ARBA Washington office would work 
with the rest of the industrial sugar 
users to raise the sugar quota if it 
seemed necessary and commended the 
bakers and government for the close 
and friendly working relationships he 
and his office enjoy. 

The demonstration program the 
second day of the convention featured 
Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble 
Co., as moderator of a program de- 
voted to tea cookies and other vari- 
eties of cookies. Forrest Malone, Cen- 
tral Ohio Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio 
spoke on best sellers in tea cookies, 
and Larry Leete, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago took 
the other part of the cookie pro- 
gram with a discussion of varieties. 
Mr. Malone showed how butter 
cookies could be made the “easy way” 
by bagging them out on a tray and 
then agitating the tray so that de- 
sired toppings would cover each 
cookie individually and also would 
be best for returning the unused 
topping to its container. 

He mentioned that the best baking 
time for butter cookies was just un- 
til the cookie could be moved on the 
pan. He suggested that flavor be put 
in toppings with variations in flavor 
suited to the cookie being topped. 

Mr. Leete showed how to use a 
roller cutter for a low ingredient cost 
and a fast make-up of cookie varie- 
ties. 

Ray Frink, National Yeast Corp., 
Chicago, speaking on sweet dough 
and Danish varieties, spent most of 
his time on what he called a “mini- 
ature Danish.” Mr. Frink was of the 
opinion that the retail baker is miss- 
ing this business and the proper 
adaptation of miniature Danish goods 
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can reach a market the retailer has 
never reached before. He spoke of the 
one or two bite cookies as a good 
item for TV watching or as compe- 
tition for such things as pop corn, 
potato chips, etc. He also said that 
it was suitable for large orders from 
clubs, churches and such organiza- 
tions, mentioning that some retailers 
of his acquaintance got orders for 
two or three thousand dozen from 
such sources as these. 

He suggested selling the small 
Danish for approximately the same 
price as the family size product, and 
stressed that a possible extra labor 
charge because of the smallness of 
the pastry could be easily compen- 
sated for by the fact that the small 
item will double the capacity of the 
retarder or freezer. . 

The final demonstration program 
continued under Frank Schwain of 
the Procter & Gamble Co. the morn- 
ing of March 17, and included such 
noted bakery service technicians as 
Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
William Broeg, International Milling 
Co., Detroit, and Ray Thelan, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Busse demonstrated new varie- 
ties of toppings and methods of prep- 
aration for coffee cakes of various 
types while Mr. Broeg showed how 
the bakery might invade the confec- 
tion market with cake. 

Mr. Broeg said the baker should 
adapt the fluffy type of icing used 
by the housewife, even to the in- 
clusion of butter. 

He demonstrated that the country 
is becoming color conscious by show- 
ing a collection of magazine adver- 
tisements and suggested that cake 
icings also should be prepared in 
bright and attractive colors. He felt 
that butter and almonds would not 
price the baker out of business as 
used in several of his formulas, since 
he said that other confectionery 
people are making high quality prod- 
ucts and at the same time are getting 
a very high price for it. He wanted 
the bakers to use lots of icing on 
their cakes ‘because that’s what she 
would do.” 

“Get our cakes and the confection 
class competing with candy,” Mr. 
Broeg said. “We have not put our 
cakes on the same plane that candy 
manufacturers have their product.” 

“I wouldn’t be ashamed to ask $1 
a pound for good butter batter cake.” 

Mr. Broeg also pointed out that 
freezers make it easy to keep a num- 
ber of varieties on hand ready for 
finishing on a “sleight-of-hand basis.” 
He said that special features are very 
easy to produce by having multiple 
varieties of frostings available. 

Ray Thelan had several interesting 
short cuts and simplifications in pro- 
duction ideas which he showed to the 
bakers and urged that they also think 
of ideas of interest to other bakers 
and bring to next year’s convention. 

He showed a stainless steel pie ring 
which permits bench rolling to size 
and standard thickness. He men- 
tioned that this type of ring would 
do quite a bit to forestall most com- 
plaints about bottom crust imperfec- 
tions. 

He also showed a gadget to add 
fat to a frying kettle while it is in 
use, which entailed a 30 lb. egg can 


‘suspended under the frying hood. A 


flexible tubing soldered into the bot- 
tom of the can would permit enough 
fat to drip into the kettle proper to 
maintain a constant level because 
of the heat generated by the frying 
process. 

A “pie shovel” made out of an old 
pan with one edge cut off was demon- 
strated as being very handy in taking 
pies out of the oven. 
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AIB CONFERENCE—New directions on the road the baking industry is 
taking were featured at the recent second Intra-Industry Conference of the 
American Institute of Baking. The various speakers are shown above. (Left) 
Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Texas Technological College; Dr. Kenneth G. Hance, 
assistant dean of the Northwestern University School of Speech, conference 
leader; Adele G. Columbia, AIB, and C. R. Elder, Iowa State College. (Center) 


Harriett Moore, Social Research, Inc.; Ellen H. Semrow, director of the AIR 
consumer service department, sponsoring the conference; Ralph S. Herman, 
General Mills, Inc., and Dr. D. M. Hegsted, Harvard University. (Right) Dr. 
Hance with Howard O. Hunter, president of the AIB; Frank O. Washam, 
Chicago Board of Education; John H. Johnson, president of the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, and Dr. R. L. Kohls, Purdue University. 


Consumer Education Vital to Baking’s 
Progress, American Institute of Baking 
Shows at Intra-Industry Conference 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
and HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO Public attitudes to- 
ward bakery foods, the position of 
these breads prestige-wise, and the 
state of the buyers’ market in bakery 
foods were up for consideration in 
the symposium on bakery foods held 
during the Intra-Industry Conference 
on Consumer Relations under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Baking March 23-24. 

Speakers for the first portion were 
Ralph S. Herman, director of bakery 
sales service of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Harriett B. Moore, di- 
rector of psychological research, So- 
cial Research, Inc., Chicago; and Dr. 
David M. Hegsted, School of Public 
Health, Harvard University. 

Mr. Herman opened the _ session 
with a paper on “The Trends in Bread 
and Flour Consumption.” He pre- 
sented extensive statistical data to 
support his findings on the present 
condition of the market for bakery 
foods, to show that the baking in- 
dustry is definitely being affected by 
declining baked foods consumption. 
(Mr. Herman's address is reported 
in full on page 50.) 

“How Food Habit Surveys Reflect 
Attitudes” was the subject of Dr. 
Moore’s talk. She told the conference 
that as a’ psychologist she is con- 
cerned “with how people think, what 
they believe, and how they live.’’ Her 
organization has talked to 50,000 
homemakers to secure their opinions 
on many current factors affecting 
their families. Food preferences, selec- 
tions and opinions were among these. 

It was learned that the American 
homemaker has confidence in the 
products that are offered her, and 
that she is not interested in the in- 
gredients in a food, but rather about 
the food itself. It was Dr. Moore’s 
expressed opinion that the Food and 
Drug Administration standards have 
protected the American public, but 
that they have not alerted it. 

In the selection of foods, as of 
many other products, the strongest 
motivation of the homemaker is the 
welfare of her family and of her 


children. Food choices are made in 
reference to this concern, and it is 


here that bakery foods come into her 
awareness. 

Another of the motivations of the 
homemaker is competition with other 
homemakers. She is anxious for hints 
and for suggestions that will put her 
and her family into a respected or an 
envied position. She wants to serve 
more attractive foods, more unusual 
desserts, than her neighbor. She 
wants to receive from her family 
both attention and gratitude for a 
well prepared and served meal. Foods 
are means by which she attracts a 
desired attention, both from family 
and from neighbors. The recipes, the 
food suggestions and hints which 
groups such as AIB distribute are of 
help to her in preparing these atten- 
tion getting foods. 

Nutrition Education Symposium 

In the presentation of his subject, 
“What We Know about the Nutritive 
Values of Bread and Wheat,” Dr. 
Hegsted stressed that industry has a 
responsibility to the public to provide 
foods that contribute to its well 
being. He paid tribute to the en- 
richment of bread as a good applica- 
tion of public health methods, and 
suggested that it might be made a 
vehicle for adding other nutrients to 
the diet. He discussed at some length 
the utilization of nutrients, and their 
relationship to all factors in the diet. 
He expressed the opinion that growth 
is not necessarily the best standard 
of desirable nutrition, and placed the 
responsibility of some of the faults 
of the present nutritional status of 
the country on nutritionists. 

Following the afternoon symposi- 
um, Dr. William B. Bradley presented 
to the conference the present status 
of nutrition research at the institute. 
He emphasized the work being done 
under the Fleischmann grant, and 
the progress that has been made dur- 
ing the past year. 

He also mentioned in passing that 
“freezing is at present the only possi- 
ble way of getting fresh bread to the 
consumer under the customary whole- 
sale method of distribution,” and ex- 
pressed the belief that the growing 
population of the nation and the 
world will “drive us back to bread- 
stuffs, simply because grain products 
can be produced more economically 


as far as necessary land area is con- 
cerned.” 

The elementary school child, the 
secondary school student and the 
adult were under consideration dur- 
ing the March 24 morning program, 
when the symposium subject was, 
“Nutrition in the School Curricu- 
lum.” 

Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, head of 
the School of Home _ Economics, 
Texas Technological College, came 
from Lubbock, Texas, to present her 
findings on the needs and the possi- 
bilities of teaching nutrition to chil- 
dren of the elementary schools. The 
integration of nutrition information, 
with other subject material can be 
done successfully, she stated. 

It is to be assumed that by “reach- 
ing” elementary school children you 
mean influencing them to form and 
use good eating habits. This assump- 
tion is based on a still more basic 
one — recognizing that while nutri- 
tion needs are individual, there is 
strong evidence to show that good 
eating practices are closely and posi- 
tively correlated with good nutrition. 
Then comes the most fundamental 
recognition of all concerning the part 
nutrition plays in total health. I re- 
view these three basic assumptions 
as a frame of reference for my treat- 
ment of the subject you chose. 

1. Eating habits can be changed, 
and the habits of children are not 


only more easily changed, than those, 


of their elders, but a change occur- 
ring in childhood has a _ greater 
chance to do permanent good than if 
it comes in adulthood. 

2. While good eating habits do not 
always result in adequate nutrition 
(because needs and functions are in- 


dividual) adequate nutrition is not 
obtainable without good _ eating 
habits. 


3. Adequate nutrition is recognized 
as a vital factor in good health. 

Granted that any food industry is 
primarily interested in marketing its 
own products, the peculiar nature of 
nutrition causes the industry of ne- 
cessity to be concerned with con- 
stantly helping to create market con- 
ditions favorable to a continuous ac- 
ceptance and demand for not only its 
own products, but other essential 
foods as well, for it is only through 


the use of a variety of foods that 
the body acquires its balance of nu- 
trients necessary for good nutrition. 


Companion Foods 

No food industry can afford to be 
unmindful of the part companion 
foods play in the total diet. Nourish- 
ment is a state of being so complex 
that no food alone should be em- 
phasized out of context with other 
complementary foods to form a bal- 
ance of nutrients. Efforts to do just 
this have resulted in so much of the 
misinformation prevalent in our pop- 
ulation even in this enlightened, 
atomic, televised age. Such a mis- 
concept as “bread is fattening,” is an 
example of distorted emphasis on 
some phase or other of nutrition 
without proper and accurate regard 
for the total process. 

In reporting on “Reaching the Sec- 
ondary School Student,’’ Mrs. Adele 
G. Columbia, co-ordinator of nutri- 
tion education services of the Con- 
sumer Service Department of the 
American Institute of Baking, said: 

“It isn’t enough that pupils have 
an interest in these subjects (foods 
and nutrition) at school. Out of these 
courses must grow permanent in- 
terests and attitudes which will last 
a lifetime.”’ 

Television was the medium sug- 
gested by C. R. Elder, Director of 
Press, Radio-TV Services, Iowa State 
College for “Reaching the Adult in 
the Home.” “We believe television 
to be worth the effort. Certainly it 
provides the most challenging oppor- 
tunity ever to come forward in the 
broad field of adult education,” he 
said in concluding his review of its 
potential. 

“The largest advances have been 
made in the consumption of dairy 
products, fats and oils, and sugar 
and syrups—all high calorie foods,” 
Dr. William B. Bradley of the AIB 
said. “This truly represents a pro- 
found change in the eating habits 
of the nation. The trend to high 
calorie foods indicates that our 
changing food habits have not been 
brought about by a conscious effort 
to reduce or to compensate for di- 
minished energy expenditure despite 
the statement made so frequently 
that people shy away from bread be- 
cause they think it is fattening. 
Changes in eating habits have been 
brought about by technological im- 
provements which have resulted in 
better distribution of certain prod- 
ucts to make available, the year- 
round, vegetables and fruits which in 
1909 were foods obtained only in sea- 
son. They represent, in part, the re- 
sults of the educational efforts of the 
dairy and meat industries and the 
impact of expensive advertising pro- 
grams directed toward the consumer. 
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Finally, the increased purchasing 
power of the consumer permits the 
substitution of more expensive foods 
for the economical grain products.” 

In 1926 a pound loaf of bread was 
8” long and each ounce of that bread 
occupied 6 cu. in. This commercial 
bread of 1926 was much lighter and 
fluffier than homemade bread but was 
a compact loaf as compared to the 
bread made today. The average pound 
loaf of today’s bread is slightly less 
than 10 in. long and each ounce of 
today’s bread occupies 10 cu. in. of 
space. A % in. slice of bread made 
in 1926 weighed 1 oz., furnished 78 
ealories and had a single surface 
area of 12 sq. in. A % in. slice of to- 
day’s bread weighs slightly more 
than % of an ounce, furnishes 63 
calories and has a single surface area 
of 16 sq. in. 

By cutting the caloric value of the 
slice we have increased the caloric 
value of the serving—our trend to- 
ward “reducing bread’ has_ back- 
fired. We have decreased the possible 
use of our product and made neces- 
sary increased use of competitive 
foods, he said. 

“I have several reasons for citing 
these examples. First, to point out 
that we should use some reservation 
in evaluating the impact of the ad- 
vertising for products which compete 
against those made from wheat. Let 
us not give advertising full credit 
for the changes that have been 
brought about. Let us not rely solely 
upon advertising of our products as 
a means of reversing the changes 
which have taken place in the na- 
tion’s eating habits. 

“Second, to point out the possibili- 
ty of reversing the downward trend 
of wheat flour products by modifica- 
tion of the products of our industry. 
It is conceivable that small changes 
in bread and other bakery products 
toward more compact foods might be 
made to result in increased consump- 
tion of our products.” 


“Greatest Advance” 


The speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing of AIB’s conference, credited the 
baking industry with one of the 
greatest advances in preventive medi- 
cine in this century. He is Dr. Robert 
M. Kark, professor of medicine in the 
University of Illinois and attending 
physician for Presbyterian Hospital 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Kark, with other medical re- 
searchers, conducted studies of nu- 
trition which dramatically demon- 
strate the impact of the enrichment 
program on the nutritional status of 
the American people. The studies in 
Chicago were initiated, shortly after 
World War II, when Dr. Kark was 
hunting for victims of pellagra and 
beriberi in order to investigate the 
relationship of these diseases to cer- 
tain circulatory disorders. He was 
quite unable to locate any subjects 
for his study, even among patients 
in institutions for the treatment of 
alcoholism. Intrigued by this circum- 
stance, Dr. Kark and his team under- 
took extensive research among chron- 
ic alcoholics who, in studies made in 
Boston prior to 1941, had exhibited 
avitaminosis, to discover the reason 
for their improved nutrition status. 
After examining all facets of their 
living and eating habits, it was 
found, Dr. Kark stated, that the only 
factor which had changed was bread, 
which since 1941 had been enriched 
with B-complex vitamins and iron. 
Checks with medical centers in the 
south, where both pellagra and beri- 
beri had been very common prior to 
the war, showed that a shift in eating 
habits from degerminated maize to 
enriched wheat products had brought 
about the same results: virtual dis- 
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appearance of the two deficiency 
diseases. 

“IT am more than ever convinced,” 
said Dr. Kark, “that bread is indeed 
the staff of life. As producers of this 
basic food, you have the enormous 
responsibility of seeing that your 
product is always wholesome and 
nutritious. Consider carefully, before 
you experiment with new additives 
or processes.” 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of 
the institute’s board, responded to 
his final statement by reading the 
text of a news release from the office 
of Rep. J. P. O’Hara of Minnesota. 
Mr. O’Hara on March 16 introduced 
in the House of Representatives a bill 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act to provide that every 
new substance proposed for use in 
food be adequately pre-tested by the 
manufacturer, and that the results 
of the tests be reviewed and approved 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion before the substance could be 
used in food to be sold to the public. 
Both Mr. Caster and Howard O. 
Hunter, president of the Institute, 
were among food industry represent- 
atives who worked out the principles 
on which the bill is based. Mr. 
O’Hara stated for the Congressional 
Record: ‘“‘The provisions of this bill 
meet the statements of principles 
on this subject which have been 
adopted over the past several months 
by most of the major food industries 
in the United States. These food in- 
dustries whose governing boards have 
adopted these principles are: Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., American Insti- 
tute of Baking, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American Meat 
Institute, Dairy Industry Committee, 
Institute of Shortening and Edible 
Oils, Millers National Federation, 
and National Restaurant Assn.” 

The closing hours of the conference 
were devoted to group discussions 
and reports, with conference attend- 
ants assigned to the various subjects 
which had been under scrutiny dur- 
ing the program. Each group dis- 
cussed a different subject, with a 
report made to the whole group at 
the close. Several questions of inter- 
est to the baking industry were. dis- 
cussed. 

Group No. 1 discussed “What can 
we do to increase our market by 
adjusting the size of our loaf?” A 
slightly thicker slice and a slightly 
larger or heavier loaf might increase 
poundage, the group decided. How- 
ever, it thought the question was 
very theoretical and that nothing 
should be tried unless consumer de- 
mand warrants it. The group ex- 
pressed confidence that the industry 
will supply the shape and size of loaf 
consumers want. 

On question No. 2—‘‘What can we 
do to serve the school lunch program 
more effectively and to increase our 
market in this area?’’—the group 
handling this problem emphasized 
that the programs are very budget 
conscious. Education is needed, it was 
decided, to show supervisors that 
quality ingredients and _ sanitation 
are important, and that a child’s 
health should be guarded by using 


quality bread and bakers’ products. 
The supervisor of .the school lunch 
room should be catered to, with a 
trip through the bakery, and bakery 
problems and lunchroom problems 
should be solved jointly. 

The next question dealt with more 
adequate coverage of the farm mar- 
ket. This group decided that this mar- 
ket was being covered to the satu- 
ration point. 

No. 4 question was, “What can we 
do to better serve the Negro mar- 
ket?” This discussion group decided 
that the Negro market is no problem 
as long as all customers are treated 
similarly. The Negro market is a 
good one, it was pointed out. It was 
recommended that the Negro store- 
keeper be given merchandising and 
display advice. ; 

“What can we do to rectify our 
mistakes in the advertising of bakery 
foods?’’ To answer this question, the 
group said the need is for a long- 
range program to sell bread as a 
wholesome food. A positive approach 
should be taken, and tie-in advertis- 
ing in particular was recommended. 
It was felt that an adult type show 
for radio and TV would best serve 
the industry’s needs in getting the 
nutrition program across. It is more 
important to reach adults than chil- 
dren. 

Low-calorie bread and this type of 
advertising should be avoided, since 
it casts an unfavorable reflection on 
larger selling types of bread, it was 
felt. 

“How to use it” advertising is good. 
It was recommended that individual 
baker’s ads should also work for the 
entire industry by stressing the facts 
that bread is low-cost and whole- 
some, and good to eat. 

Question No. 6 asked, “What can 
we do to increase the effectiveness 
of the baking industry’s nutrition 
education program?” The group dis- 
cussing this problem concluded that 
nutrition should be stressed in ad- 
vertising, as well as brands. The story 
of goodness would be told more di- 
rectly, it was felt. 
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NATIONAL YEAST PROMOTES 
RAY FRINK, F. B. SIMMONS 


CHICAGO — Ray Frink, former 
division manager of the National 
Yeast Corp., with headquarters 
in Chicago, has been promoted to 
western division manager with head- 
quarters at 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. B. Simmons has been promoted 
to take charge of credits and trans- 
portation of the western division and 
in charge of the offices. Mr. Frink and 
Mr. Simmons will work very closely 
together in operating the western 
division and Richard Walsh, assistant 
to the president, will spend some time 
in the western division supervising 
sales. John Byrnes will also devote 
some of his time to the western area. 

Ogden A. Geilfuss, vice president of 
National Yeast Corp. and associated 
with National for the last 16 years, 
has resigned his position to accept 
presidency of the Columbia Baking 
Co. Mr. Geilfuss will move to Atlanta 
where the general offices of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co. are located. 
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CHERRY INSTITUTE MEETING 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the National Red Cherry Institute 
will be held June 10-11 at Hotel Get- 
tysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. The 1954 
R. S. P. cherry crop forecast will be 
made at this meeting, according to 
William B. Powell, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the institute. 
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SBA Completes 
Plans for 40th 
Annual Meeting 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — The 


three-day 40th annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. will offer 
bakers and allied associates another 
enjoyable program, it is promised by 
Sanford V. Epps, president of the 
group. The convention will be at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel, April 22-24. 

Mr. Epps will preside at the board 
of governors’ meeting abroad the 
yacht, HumKo, at 10:30 a.m. April 
22, to officially open the program. The 
HumKo Co. is providing the yacht 
which will also be the scene for a 
luncheon that noon for the board of 
governors, the board of trustees of 
the university fund, allied officers and 
the press. 

The program: 

April 22: 8:30 a.m., registration 
opens; 10:30 a.m., board of governors 
meeting and luncheon aboard Hum- 
Ko; 12:30 p.m., ladies’ get-acquainted 
luncheon, ballroom; 3 p.m., ladies’ 
bingo and card party, mezzanine; 3 
p.m., ladies’ cruise on HumKo (red 
tickets only); 6 p.m., president’s re- 
ception, veranda and lobby; 6:45 p.m., 
Vinoy Park smorgasbord, the Palm 
Room; and 8 p.m., dancing in the 
ballroom. 

April 23: 8:30 a.m., registration; 
8:30 a.m., allied breakfast and busi- 
ness meeting, dining room alcove; 9 
a.m., ladies’ cruise on HumKo (white 
tickets only); 10 a.m., annual SBA 
business meeting, ballroom, (allied 
members and ladies welcome) ; 

12:15 p.m., board of trustees, SBA 
university fund, and board of gov- 
ernors meeting luncheon, parlor “A” 
mezzanine; 12:30 p.m., ladies’ lunch- 
eon-fashion show, Sunshine Room, 
Maas Bros.; 1 p.m., preliminary golf 
rounds, Sunset Club; 2 p.m., men’s 
shuffleboard tournament; 3. p.m., 
ladies’ cruise on HumKo (blue tick- 
ets only); 6 p.m., allied party at pool, 
cocktails; 7 p.m., smorgasbord—pool 
area; and 8:30 p.m., allied dance and 
floor show, ballroom. 

April 24: 8:30 a.m., registration; 
9 a.m., finals, golf tournament; 1:30 
p.m., ladies luncheon, garden room, 
Wedgewood Inn; 2 p.m., finals, shuf- 
fleboard tournament; 6 p.m., presi- 
dent’s cocktail hour, mezzanine and 
galleries; 7 p.m., annual banquet, 
main dining room, speaker—Rex Pax- 
ton; toastmaster—Hugh Adcock; 9 
p.m., annual ball. 
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NATIONAL GLACO OPENS 
PLANT IN KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO—Ekco Products Co. has 
announced that its subsidiary, Na- 
tional Glaco Chemical Corp., has 
opened a new Kansas City plant. The 
plant operates under the name of 
Glaco Central Co. and is located at 
1325 “Atlantic Ave., North Kansas 
City, Mo. 

This is the eighth regional plant 
set up by Glaco to provide Glazon 
services to commercial and industrial 
bakers in all parts of the country. 

Ralph Gilbert, the company spe- 
cialist serving the area, is under the 
supervision of territorial manager 
John Gray and Ted E. Lauder of 
Chicago who is central regional sales 
manager for Ekco. 

The other Glaco plants are located 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Bridgeville, Pa., Fairlawn, N. J., 
Baltimore, and Seattle, Wash. 
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Reading Assembly Breaks Attendance 
Records; Businesslike Methods Urged 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Edit rial Staff 


READING, PA.— The annual as- 
sembly on bakery production and 
sales, staged by the Allied Trades 


of the Baking Industry, Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4 at the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln here April 6, broke all at- 
tendance records in the five year his- 
tory of the event. The registration 
hit the 300 mark with a breakdown 
of 129 allied men and 171 bakers. 


The program, featuring addresses 
covering equipment, management, 
formulas, employee relations and 


sales problems, was enthusiastically 
received by the overflow crowd. 

“Bakers are so concerned with 
sales, profits, public acceptance and 
demand for baked products that some 
overlook the point that they lose the 
battle for success if they don’t use 
modern equipment,” T. F. Freed, vice 
president and general manager of 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., told 
the bakers in the leadoff address. 

Inasmuch as bakers produce small 
units of sales they must be concerned 
about pennies, he said, and outmoded 
machinery is “sending their pennies 
down the drain.” In the course of a 
year this can add up to a very large 
expense item, he added. Progressive 
bakers know that there is a replace- 
ment point in worn machinery where 
it starts to “eat you out of house and 
home,” he declared, and counselled 
the bakers that when this point is 
reached the only logical thing to do 
economically is replace the machinery 
before it becomes a burdensome cost 
factor. “When better products are 
made, better equipment will make it,” 
he said. 

Mr. Freed pointed out that many 
bakers may have held back on plans 
for purchasing new equipment pend- 
ing introduction of revolutionary ma- 
chinery. This machinery will eventu- 
ally be available, he said, but it will 
not be for some time. He noted that 
several experiments are currently be- 
ing conducted on continuous mixing, 
and stated that from information re- 
leased thus far there was much work 
to be done in development and pro- 
cessing of equipment. 





CONFERENCE — The 
gentlemen pictured above were fea- 
tured prominently in the fifth annual 
Allied Trades Assembly in Reading, 


READING 


Pa. At the left is L. M. Cleland, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Philadelphia, president of Pennsyl- 
vania Division No. 4, Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. At the right is 
A. C. McDowell, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Reading, immediate past 
president, who received the allied 
trades’ “Man of the Year” award 
during the conference. 


Touching on modern developments, 
he noted that bulk handling was a 
new process that could save labor 
costs and lend to cleanliness and bet- 
ter sanitation. Speaking further on 
progress in modern machinery, he 
reviewed new equipment throughout 
the entire production line. 


A “New Frontier” 


Referring to frozen bread, he saw 
it as a new frontier for the bread 
baker. He stated that the future of 
frozen bread is not entirely known, 
but indicated the rapid development 
of other frozen baked goods warrants 
its investigation by bakers. 

This speaker stated that the bak- 
ing industry is not declining nor 
dormant, but growing with increased 
consumption. 

He said that the future would call 
for more baked goods for an in- 
creased population and that modern 
equipment was the only economically 
sound approach to this challenge. 
“Modernize our plants and our think- 
ing and we will grow and prosper,” 
he concluded. 

The opinions of Mr. Freed were 
reiterated in an address on ‘“Man- 
agement Problems of Intermediate- 
Sized Bakeries,”’ presented by Peter 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York. 
He noted that it is good manage- 
ment to scrap equipment when it 
reaches the age where it starts to dig 
into profits. ‘“‘We can no longer use 
hand methods when modern equip- 
ment is more economical and a 
‘must’ today,” he declared. 

He also stressed that the subject 
of bread freezing deserves the study 
of all bakers as it affects the stales 
problem, production problem and 5- 
day week problem. 

This subject was again touched on 
by Harold Snyder, Baking Industry 
magazine, Chicago, in an address en- 
titled “Sales Problems Facing the 
Baking Industry.”’ This speaker saw 
other frozen food manufacturers in 
a position to enter the field and urged 
bakers to consider the merits of 
frozen bread. He further counselled 
the bakers to sell the enrichment 
story and to “stop playing down their 
industry in a negative approach that 
leads to bad publicity in the public 
press.” 

Ingredient Balancing 

The subject of “Balancing Formu- 
las’’ was thoroughly covered by Or- 
ville J. Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, in an address illustrated with 
specific formulas of cakes outlined on 
the blackboard. 

He stated that bakers can’t learn 
too much about what ingredients such 
as flour, shortening and eggs actually 
do to a mix. He listed the toughening 
and tenderizing agents in mixes and 
explained how to keep all ingredients 
in a balance to assure a good cake 
mix. He listed the specific require- 
ments of all ingredients and showed 
the bakers how to vary quantities by 
reducing one and adding to another 
to keep an assured balanced formula. 

Frank A. Busse, director of person- 
nel of Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., New York, presented 
a brief address on employee relations. 
In the talk he noted that every em- 
ployee wants to be treated courteous- 
ly and put at ease, welcomed to a 
job and not thrown into it, given 
simple instructions and taught the 
job effectively, have his importance 


recognized and work under someone 
he respects and has confidence in. 

He further pointed out that an 
employee wants to feel that his work 
is a service to others, that he will 
get realistic recognition of a job 
well done and that his desire for 
security and job stability is under- 
stood. 

The speakers portion of the meet- 
ing concluded with a panel questions- 
and-answers session with William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, 
acting as moderator. The panel was 
composed of Messrs. Freed, Pirrie, 
Pickins, Snyder and Busse, who had 
appeared previously on the program, 
and Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York; D. A. Robinson, Cap- 
ital Bakers, Inc., president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., and Ken- 
neth Souser, legal counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 

The afternoon session of the con- 
vention opened with the showing of 
the color film ‘Food as Children See 
It,” prepared and shown through the 
courtesy of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. The film, prepared primarily 
for showing in schools, deals with the 
psychology of eating habits of young 
children. 

Claude H. Bollinger, Flour Mills of 


America, Inc., Reading, acted as 
chairman throughout the one-day 
meeting. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, 
C. M. Cleland, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of ATBI Division No. 4, pre- 
sented A. C. McDowell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Reading, im- 
mediate past president of Division 
No. 4, with an award and designation 
as “Allied Man of the Year.” 





ARBA Officers 
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Battle Creek, Mich.; Henry J. Karl, 
Karl’s Bakery, Kansas City, Kansas; 
Richard Methven, Closter Bake Shop, 
Closter, N.J.; Charles F. Vogel, Vo- 
gel’s Bakery, Utica, N.Y.; Gordon 
Nash, Priscilla Bakery, St. Bernard, 
Ohio, and Hogan L. Grable, Grable’s 
Bakery, Miami, Fla. 

(Honorary Directors) George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
Ill.; John M. Hartley, Gig Harbor, 
Mich.; Charles W. Koch, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Peter Redler, Walworth, 
Wis. 

The 
adopted: 

RESOLVED, That proposed 
amendments to the American Retail 
Bakers Assn. By-Laws be prepared, 
for consideration at the next mem- 
bers’ meeting, to provide that the 
six immediate past presidents (in- 
stead of only the immediate past 
president as at present) shall be 
members of the board of directors. 


RESOLVED, that ARBA is re- 
quested to investigate any possible 
advantages of applying to the Feder- 
al Trade Commission for establish- 
ment of trade practice rules to deal 
with unfair competitive practices. 

RESOLVED, that this convention 
approves the work ARBA has been 
doing to oppose changes that would 
weaken provisions of the anti-trust 
laws, particularly the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, for the protection of small 
business. 


following resolutions were 
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Charles E. Ehrenberger 


CHARLES E. EHRENBERGER 
GETS FLEISCHMANN POST 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced the appoinment 
of Charles E. Ehrenberger as man- 
ager of the Fleischmann division’s 
reorganized sales promotion depart- 
ment, which now includes sales train- 
ing as well as sales promotion and 
advertising. 

Mr. Ehrenberger’s 32 years of ex- 
perience in both the grocery and 
Fleischmann divisions of Standard 
Brands, including manufacturing, 
sales, operations and personnel train- 
ing, qualify him for the varied re- 
quirements of his new responsibility, 
the company reports. As a onetime 
sales representative and sales super- 
visor to both the bakery and institu- 
tional trades, Mr. Ehrenberger had 
an opportunity to analyze and evalu- 
ate the sales promotion tools that are 
of greatest practical benefit to the 
nation’s bakers and restaurant oper- 
ators. 

When Mr. Ehrenberger was ap- 
pointed Standard Brands operating 
manager in 1950 and Standard Brands 
manager of transportation in 1951, 
he organized a vehicle safety pro- 
gram. 

After serving as a director of the 
Private Truck Council of America, 
Inc., in 1951, Mr. Ehrenberger was 
elected eastern vice president in 1952 
and 1953, during which time he dem- 
onstrated a capacity and liking for 
the type of cooperative industry asso- 
ciation work that has been a feature 
of Fleischmann promotion projects, 
Fleischmann stated. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRANCH OFFICE MOVED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT 


KANSAS CITY — The National 
Biscuit Co. will transfer the Kansas 
City sales branch office and ware- 
house to a building now under con- 
struction at 130 W. Ninth Ave., 
North Kansas City. Occupancy is 
scheduled for July 1. 

B. H. Deer, branch manager, said 
the new location will provide 30,000 
sq. ft., mostly for the warehousing 
of Nabisco products. The building 
will include newly designed conveyors, 
plus other mechanical equipment for 
the receipt and assembly of daily 
shipment of crackers and cookies 
from the firm’s bakeries. 

The new branch will serve as head- 
quarters for the operations of H. B. 
Culp, divisional sales manager, and 
his assistant, K. G. Issitt, who direct 
the sales activities of 18 branches in 
seven states in central U.S. 
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SOUTHWEST MEETING—Gene Reischman, Holsum Baking Co., Roswell, 
N.M., new president of the Southwest Bakers Assn., is shown with John 
Chiordi, Chiordi Baking Co., Albuquerque, retiring president. In the illustra- 
tion at the right, James M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
addresses the convention, while Walter E. Laine, Mead’s Bakery, Albuquerque, 





looks on. 


Gene Reischman Elected Head 
of Southwest Bakers Assn. 


ALBUQUERQUE — Gene Reisch- 
man, Holsum Baking Co., Roswell, 
N.M., was elected president of the 
Southwest Bakers Assn. by over 150 
members in attendance at the 8th 
annual convention of the group here 
March 20-22. He succeeds John Chi- 
ordi, Chiordi Baking Co., Albu- 
querque. 

N. H. Cobb, McCartt’s Bakery, 
Amarillo, Texas, was elected vice 
president, with J. R. L. Kilgore, Kil- 
gore Sales Co., Albuquerque, con- 
tinued as secretary. 

Highlight of the first day’s meet- 
ing was the sweet goods session, fea- 
turing William E. Doty, California 
Raisin Advisory Board; Miss Mary 
E. Kuhlman, field representative for 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; Ed Goodson, Swift & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas, and R. M. Beaver- 
son, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Miss Kuhlman told how the in- 
stitute is working in a broad, na- 
tional program to convince people 
that bread is good for them. Today, 
she emphasized, people are nutrition- 
conscious, and the institute is driv- 
ing home the message of the food 
value of bread. 

Mr. Doty made raisin bread for 
the noon-day luncheon, and deliv- 
ered a few hard punches at bakers’ 
complacency. 

He said, “The cereal people have 
sold you out of the market, while 
you, instead of making people want 
to eat more bread, are slicing the 
loaves thinner and thinner. Remem- 
ber, bread is sold by the loaf, but 
consumed by the slice. The aver- 
age person will eat two slices of 
bread regardless, whether it’s thick 
or thin.” 

Also in the sweet goods session 
Mr. Goodson described the results 
from various ingredients, and showed 
color slides of different pies, some 
of which were in the sweet goods 
display in the Hilton Hotel ball- 
room, where the sessions were held. 

Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, member of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn., and Green 
Bay, Wis., civic leader, was the speak- 
er at the annual noon-day luncheon. 
He said bakers have given too much 
attention to mechanized production 
rather than turning out bread that 
will “eat.” Taste is paramount, he 
said, and people who eat bread want 
it to taste good. 


He thought we may be on the 
verge of a big change in produc- 
tion toward flavor, toward natu- 
ral bread, naturally made and 
baked in the right size pan. To 
Mr. Cobb, the right size pan is 
the 1-lb. pan. He said people 
want fresh bread that can be 
consumed while fresh, and that 
big loaves may last too long. The 
1-lb. loaf, he said, if standardized 
all over the country, would in- 
crease consumption of bread by 
20%. 


Harvey Rodgers, Research Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City, Mo., talked on 
“How Does Life Get So Tangled?” 
He said we are living in unsettled 
times, and it takes patience to meet 
our problems, but we usually wait 
until things get all messed up before 
we start to analyze the situation and 
do: something about it. 

He said people, not machines, are 
now the problem of management. 
Personnel makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. People are 
different and must be treated as per- 
sonalities, and it’s more important 
than ever to help our fellow work- 
ers to get into the right spot in the 
organization and “find fulfillment in 
a good job well done.” He said life 
gets tangled up when our life gets 
to where it isn’t serving a_ useful 
purpose. 

James M. Doty, Doty Technical 
Laboratory, Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
cussing oxidization of flours, said that 
some bakers are beginning to store 
and age their own flour, maturing it 
as needed. 

Alex Baumeister, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., brought up the faet that a lot 
of thought is being given to the pro- 
duction of quality sweet goods by 
the wholesale baker. He advised as 
to best ways to get a balanced for- 
mula. 

Charles Lingelbach, product devel- 
opment department, Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis., gave figures showing 
how chain stores have won a strong 
place in the bakery sales picture 
since 1947. His subject was on pack- 
aging, especially in respect to frozen 
baked goods. He thinks freezing will 
help the baker cut down on stales 
and even cut production under the 
40-hour week. But packaging for 
freezing is still under study, he said, 
and the baker should look for some 
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new developments soon. Meanwhile, 
it’s a good idea to over-package, he 
said. 

The following were elected gov- 
ernors of the association: 

Bakers, for West Texas: Mark An- 
derson, Mead’s Fine Bread Co., Lub- 
bock, Texas; Bob Mead, Mead Baking 
Co., Big Springs, Texas; Mike Misen- 
himer, Vanderpoll’s, El Paso. 

Allied, for West Texas: Elmo 
Bunch, Dixie Wax Paper Co., Dallas; 
M. W. Stone, Charles Dennery Co.. 
Dallas; Jack Atkins, Colorado Mill- 
ing Co., Denver; Clyde Hunt, Lub- 
bock. 

Bakers, for New Mexico: Ben Ran- 
dolph, Good Eats Bakery, Hobbs; A. 
T. Hogan, National Bakery, Albu- 
querque; Durwood Edwards, Sunlite 
Bakery, Carlsbad. 


Allied: Bob Allison, Western Bak- 
ers Supply, Albuquerque; Larry An- 
derson, Standard Brands, Inc., Albu- 
querque; John D. Lischer, Wilson & 
Co., Oklahoma City; Ray Thompson, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Dallas. 

Bakers, for Arizona: Dean Duke, 
Mayflower Bakery, Phoenix; Ray 
Cristman, Rainbo Baking Co., Tuc- 
son; Harvey Kuehner, White Pine 
Bakery, Prescott. 

Allied: J. J. Russell, Joe Lowe 
Corp., and E. M. Ryan, Ryan Sales 
Co., both of Phoenix. 

The convention closed with the an- 
nual banquet at the Fez Club. 
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BAKING EXECUTIVES NAMED 
TO ABA COMMITTEE POSTS 


CHICAGO—J. R. Quigg, president 
of the Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.;'‘has been appointed chair- 
man of the 1954 nominations and 
elections committee of the American 
Bakers Assn., Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, ABA chairman, has _ an- 
nounced. 


Other members of the committee 
‘are Raymond Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., and John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 

A wheat utilization committee has 
been appointed, headed by Stanley S. 
Langendorf, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, San Francisco, Cal. The com- 
mittee will investigate plans to build 
greater demand for wheat products 
and work with farmer and other 
groups interested in the same prob- 
lem. 

Other members of this committee 
are J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; 
William J. Coad, Sr., Omar, Inc., 
Omaha; R. Newton Laughlin, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo; C. J. Patterson, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, and Harry 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Graeves is chairman of the 
program planning committee of the 
Bakers of America Program. All other 
committees were re-appointed. Their 
chairmen are: 

National affairs, John T. Mc- 
Carthy; baker-miller, Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis.; baker-dairy, L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; industrial relations, A. M. Grean, 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York; 
baking industry economic survey, 
George Faunce, Jr., Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York; ABA-BEMA 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition commit- 
tee, Curtiss H. Scott, Grocer’s Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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George E. Ball 


GEORGE E. BALL, FOUNDER 
OF BALL’S BAKERY, DIES 


OPELIKA, ALA.—George E. Ball, 
52, founder and head of Ball’s Bak- 
ery, Opelika, Ala., died April 6. He 
was president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. in 1945 and a member of 
the board of governors from 1948 
through 1951. 

Mr. Ball had been associated with 
a number of bakeries prior to July, 
1934, when he and Mrs. Ball founded 
Ball’s Bakery. 

Mr. Ball was a past president of 
the Opelika Rotary Club and the 
Opelika Chamber of Commerce. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
TO DISTRIBUTE HANDBOOK 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
has arranged for the distribution of 
the newly published Handbook on 
Baking Schools to high schools, vo- 
cational schools and vocational guid- 
ance personnel in Minnesota. Plans 
for making the distribution were 
made at the March meeting of the 
group at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Min- 
neapolis. 

The handbook is a project of the 
national Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Inc. Since its publica- 
tion recently the handbook has met 
with enthusiastic response wherever 
it has been distributed. 

The allied tradesmen, in conjunc- 
tion with the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota and bakers’ associations in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
have underwritten the distribution of 
about 2,000 copies of two booklets in 
“operation doctor.” All Minnesota 
medical doctors are to receive a copy 
of the booklet on bread and another 
on bread enrichment. 

Tom Gibbons, Ramsey County 
sheriff, will be the luncheon speaker 
at the May 4 baker-allied luncheon 
meeting at Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota convention in St. Paul, it was 
announced. The Minnesota bakers 
will meet May 3-4. 
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DUNWWODY STUDENT TOUR 

MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, were the guests of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., March 25, visit- 
ing the “A” mill, the quality control 
department and bake shop. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 








v 
CHEMIST—Ph.D. OR EQUIVA- 


CEREAL 
lent in research experience, to take charge 
of laboratory section concerned with re- 
search and development of bakery prod- 
ucts. Will also supervise some control 
activities, Some practical baking experi- 
ence desirable. Please send complete res- 
ume and photo to K. L. Frank, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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DUTCHESS, 6-POCKET DIVIDER, SERIAL 





No, 2036, right hand discharge, about 12 
years old, in good running condition 
Asking $400. Contact: Normand Brothers, 


Inc., 25 Laval St., Manchester, N. H. 


ONE B. P. HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL., 
water jacketed; one 18-ton Ammonia 
Compressor and 40 H.P. motor; one B. P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one B. P. Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 


240 trays, 9’ wide; one Standard Bread 
Wrapper, 13”; one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
veyor, converted to cross graining; ten 
10’ Dough Troughs. This equipment can be 
inspected while in operation, All in first- 


class condition. The Dayton Bread Co., 


913 So. Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BAKERY WANTED 





v 


BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

















NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government's Department 
of the Interior. 


sc>, HOTEL 
“ APARTMENTS 
BATHS COTTAGES 
Exceller@? outdoor 


recreational and sports 
facilities are main 

















tained for the exclue 
sive use of Majestic 
Hotel quests. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Morison Scholarship 
Announeed by AIB 


CHICAGO—tThe board of directors 
and the educational advisory com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Baking have announced that the in- 
stitute has established an annual 
scholarship award, to be known as 
the C. B. Morison scholarship, for a 
student to attend one of the 20-week 
courses. 

The scholarship will honor the 
memory of Dr. Morison, who for 
about 15 years served as dean and 
director of the laboratories and re- 
search department and as an instruc- 
tor in the school of baking. 

The scholarship will be awarded 
on the same basis as other institute 
scholarships. A qualified applicant 
will be selected by the institute’s 
regular scholarship committee and 
the financial benefits will be similar. 
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EKCO PRODUCTS ELECTS 
2 NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


CHICAGO — Purley Crandell has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of manufacturing and David L. Can- 
mann named financial vice president 
and secretary of Ekco Products Co. 
Announcement of the elections by the 
board of directors was made by B. A. 
Ragir, Ekco’s president. 

Mr. Crandell, who had started as 
a warehouse hand with A & J Manu- 
facturing Co. in 1922, came to Ekco 
in 1929, when Ekco purchased A & J. 
In 1939, he was appointed joint man- 
aging director of Ekco’s subsidiary in 
England, Platers & Stampers, Ltd. 

He remained in England until 1948, 
when he returned to the U.S. to be- 
come Ekco’s vice president of east- 
ern manufacturing, headquartering 
at the firm’s Geneva, N.Y., plant. In 
his new post, Mr. Crandell’s office 
will be in Chicago, and he will have 
supervision of manufacturing in all 
17 Ekco plants, including those in 
Canada and Mexico as well as in 
the U.S. He is 51 years old and he 
and Mrs. Crandell have two children, 
Don, who is with Ekco in Geneva, 
and Mrs. Don B. Berry of Brunley, 
England. 

Mr. Canmann, 39, started with 
Ekco in 1943 as an attorney. In 1948, 
he was elected secretary. In 1950, 
he was elevated to vice president and 
in 1952, he was elected a director of 
the company. 

In his new position as financial 
vice president, he will be responsible 
for the duties of secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. His headquar- 
ters will continue to be Ekco’s Chi- 
cago office. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS PRODUCTION 
GROUP PLANS 2 TOURS 


DECATUR, ILL. — Tours of the 
Standard Brands, Inc., plant at 
Pekin, Ill, and of the shortening 
plant of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Ill., are planned by the 
Central Illinois Production Club. A 
tour of one of these plants will be 
made at the club’s next meeting, 
April 20. 

E. R. Galassi, International Milling 
Co., club vice president, was in 
charge of the March meeting, held at 
Peoria. The club heard a discussion 
by T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, on “Developments in Baking 
Pans,” and one on “Illinois Labeling 
and Sanitation Regulations,” by M. B. 
McClelland, Decatur, secretary of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn. 
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Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn. ; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Apr. 26-28—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas; Sec., 
Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 1138 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Cosmo- 
politan, Denver, Colo.; sec., C. L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
NJ. 

May 24-27—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America and 
Independent Biscuit Manufacturers 
Co., Inc., joint meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


June 5-7—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 7-8— South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Watertown, S.D.; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Watertown (S. 
D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

June 17-18—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 





cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs, 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 


sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

April 17-20 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, McAlister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ENTERTAINS AIB STUDENTS 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago were hosts March 
24 to a class of 48 students now at- 
tending classes at the American In- 
stitute of Baking here. The AIB Day- 
Open House event began with a social 
hour in the Bakers Club quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel, followed by a 
buffet supper. 

The master of ceremonies was 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking 
Co., Chicago, and he introduced the 
officers of the club to start the pro- 
gram. The AIB officers also were 
introduced. Dr. Robert W. English, 
director of education, AIB, intro- 
duced the staff members of the AIB 
and the students. 

Willard H. Geller, superintendent 
of food production, John R. Thomp- 
son Co., and president of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, told of his experi- 
ences in his several years with the 
Thompson Restaurant chain, pointing 
out that his training at the AIB 
school was very helpful. 

His formula for success, he said, is 
“Overwork your brains, and then 
think, think, and then think some 
more.” 

Louise K. Buell, executive manager 
of the club, told the students they 
were welcome to use the club. 


DEATHS 


Frank W. Patterson, 86, died at 
his home in Minneapolis April 3 after 
a short illness. He was the father of 
Harvey J. Patterson, bakery division 
vice president for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Funeral services were 
scheduled for April 7. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





You will find—if you don’t already know 
it—that it pays to bake I-H flours. The con- 
sistently finer performance of these famous 
brands is based on wheats of extra premium 

quality, plus an exacting standard of milling 
ne = and laboratory control. With I-H quality, 
your bread is better all the way. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243L.D. 27 
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CHERRY INSTITUTE 
REELECTS OFFICERS 

CHICAGO — The National Red 
Cherry Institute at its annual meet- 
ing reelected the following officers: 
William B. Powell, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer; Gary S. Morgan, pres- 
ident, and Ben F. Batcheler, vice 
president. ‘ 

Mr. Morgan is president of the 
John C. Morgan Canning Co., Tra- 
verse City, Mich. Mr. Batcheler is 
general manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers Co-operative, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

The institute represents cherry 
commissions, associations, growers 
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and processors in Colorado, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin, with a member- 
ship of 15,000. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP REPORTS 
EARNINGS UP BY 14.8% 


LOS ANGELES—tThe net earnings 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., for 1953 amounted to 
$296,786, as compared with $258,425 
the previous year, or an increase of 
14.8%. 

Sales for the year totaled $18,985,- 
951, as compared with $17,044,278 in 








the previous year, a gain of $1,941,- 
673, or 11.4%. At the close of the 
year there were 187 retail stores, 
three coffee shops and one drive-in 
restaurant in operation in the Los 
Angeles area. It pointed out that 
stockholders’ equity as of Dec. 31, 
1953, amounted to $3,088,926, which 
is the equivalent of $18.27 a share on 
the outstanding common. 
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MINNESOTA GOLF TOURNEY 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual Min- 
nesota baker-allied golf tournament 
has been set for Aug. 3 at the Golden 
Valley Golf Club, near Minneapolis. 








RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HIS time of year, when good milling 
wheats are growing scarcer near the 
end of the old crop season, some flours occa- 
sionally take a quality “vacation.” Not so 
with HUNTER flours, which are backed 
by wheat storage capacity sufficient for a 


year’s milling needs. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Minnesota Bakers’ 
Program Outlined 


ST. PAUL—Two days of education 
and entertainment are promised 
delegates to the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota to be held at the Hotel Lowry, 
St. Paul, May 3-4. 

Cooperating in staging the conven- 
tion will be the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, the Associated Bakers of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Duluth 
Retail Bakers Assn., the St. Pay] 
Ladies Auxiliary, the Northwestern 
Production Men’s Club and the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

Highlights will include outstanding 
industry speakers who will appear 
both afternoons; panel discussions 
both afternoons; a retail cake decor- 
ating session on the morning of May 
4; the wholesalers’ round table dis- 
cussion on the morning of May 3; the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ luncheon 
May 3; the baker-allied luncheon 
May 4; luncheons for women on both 
days, and the annual banquet with an 
outstanding speaker May 3. 

Entertainment will include the an- 
nual Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee on the evening 
of May 4. Dancing will follow the 
banquet May 3. The cocktail lounge 
will be open in the late afternoons of 
both days. 

A number of demonstrations have 
been scheduled and the usual retailer 
and wholesaler exhibits and the al- 
lied displays are being planned. The 
registration fee will be $5. 

George Abel, president of the group, 
states that room reservations can be 
directed to the Hotel Lowry. 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Dyrirckewaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
all eras 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
ce-m | Ml | RED WING SPECIAL 


Wheat located in ‘ 
the heart of | 

America’s foremost : BIXOTA 
wheat producing ; 


section. 


rnerexoest CREAM of WEST 


eeeieniand Cie PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


— = THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


~ROGALSKY MILLIN RED WING, MINNESOTA 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
foe tes ee : ; Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §™ 10us:- “ROE. ~ “BLODGETT’S” RYE steckwitar 


MO. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


ar SO years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 


























a | ; | the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 

ies modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 

~~ and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 
a” 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 










WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=an— 





a FLOUR, it is the wheat that makes the 
big difference ...the difference between just flour and top 
notch baking quality. That’s why we are so careful of the wheat 
we buy. That’s why we own more than enough elevator stor- 
age space to carry a whole year’s run of wheat for our mills. 
That’s why you will know the difference when you BUY 
AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


O 
iin” erican Flours, inc. 


in Storage 
Caen Sg G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS GQ FLOUR MILLS 
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Claussen’s Stock 
Sale Announced 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Sale of the com- 
mon stock of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., to a holding company to be 
known as the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
has been announced by Euclid Claus- 
sen, president of the parent organiza- 
tion and its wholly owned subsidi- 
aries. Claussen’s operates. baking 
plants in Augusta and Savannah, 
Ga., and Charleston, Columbia and 
Greenville, S.C. The action was an- 
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nounced at the recent annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. 

Mr. Claussen’s statement said that 
“the investment firm of Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., which is thor- 
oughly familiar with our operations 
and has handled our securities in the 
past, is offering to buy the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., for $2,500,000.” 

The bakery president said the offer 
was accepted, and he has been given 
“positive assurances that manage- 
ment and organization—including of- 
ficers, plant managers, and employees 
—will be retained as long as they 
render faithful and efficient services; 
that the board of directors will be 


| 
Baking Industry Hails - 
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SALES OF NEW B-E-T-S TABLETS 


REFLECT OVERWHELMING ACCEPTANCE 


STERWIN continues its leadership by aiding in establishing 
and first making available, in a convenient tablet form, the 


proper level of Vitamin D in the enrichment of bread. This 


new product results from the fortifying of B-E-T-S, the 
original bread enrichment tablet with sunshine Vitamin D. 


Authorities agree that Vitamin D is essential for the proper 
utilization pe pactrwed And since bread is an important 
source of calcium, many bakers are securing a definite sales 
advantage by featuring the Vitamin D story in their adver- 
tising. And they also profit by adding to their enriched 
bread label the claim for the percentage of minimum daily 
requirement of Vitamin D contained. 


The original B-E-T-S and B-E-T-S with Vitamin D enable 
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the baker to meet bread enrichment standards easily, eco- 


nomically and accurately. For further information, consult 
your Sterwin Representative or write direct to: 


Iron, at no 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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The Original B-E-T.§ 
The first m 
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ers to meet 
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enrichment | 

accurat ely. 

cally. In addi- 


augmented by men selected from the 
states of Georgia and South Carolina 
for their ability, integrity and leader- 
ship in their respective communities; 
that the securities issued as the re- 
sult of this transaction will be widely 
distributed in the territory served by 
our plants; that sound and progres- 
sive policies will be pursued to keep 
Claussen bakeries in the forefront of 
the baking industry in this fast grow- 
ing and developing section.” 

Mr. Claussen said he will continue 
to serve as president and a member 
of the board of directors. No stock- 
holder, he said, would be under any 
compulsion to sell, but may continue 
to hold his shares of common stocks 


S Now in 2 For 
m 
our Particular Needs 


B-E-T.§ with 
Vitamin p Added 
The Same quick disin- 


tegrating high : 
B-E-T-g > quality 


extra cost! 
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Euclid Claussen 


of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc. The 
outstanding shares of preferred stock 
of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., will 
not be affected. 

Directors of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., elected at a recessed session of 
the annual meeting of stockholders, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
164%2¢ a share .on preferred stock, 
payable March 31, to stockholders of 
record March 20. 

Directors named eight new mem- 
bers to the board of directors and 
reelected five others. 

New directors are J. C. H. Claus- 
sen, Eugene Howerdd, Grover C. 
Maxwell, George A Sancken, Wiley 
Smith, C. S. Castleberry, Sherman 
Drawdy and Theodore Maybank. All 
with the exception of Mr. Maybank, 
a resident of Charleston, are from 
Augusta. 

Reelected to the board were Euclid 
Claussen, George F. Claussen, Jr., 
Sanford V. Epps and James M. Hull, 
Sr. of Augusta, and R. Roy Pearce 
of Columbia. 

It is comtemplated, officials said, 
to elect two more directors, both 
from the Claussen’s marketing areas. 

Directors reelected the following 
officers: 

Euclid Claussen, president; George 
F. Claussen, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Epps, vice president and 
general manager; Thomas P. Kear- 
ney, secretary and treasurer, and Mr. 
Hull, chairman of the board. 
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REORGANIZED BAKERS’ 
GROUP NAMES OFFICERS 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The recently re- 
activated Capital District Bakers 
Assn. of the Albany, N.Y., area cele- 
brated its reorganization recently 
with a dinner at the Circle Inn, 
Latham. Charles Niles of Boston 
spoke on “Freezing Fresh Baked 
Goods.” Newly elected officers are 
Joseph Basile, Basile Foods, Ince. 
Albany, president; Harold Nulligan, 
Nulligan’s Bakery, Troy, vice presi- 
dent; Noel Warren, Electrik-Maid 
Bakery, Schenectady, secretary, and 
Adolph Flubacher, Flubacher’s Bak- — 
ery, Troy, treasurer. The association 
was inactive for several years. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STRIETMANN APPOINTMENTS 
CINCINNATI—Joseph O. Emmett 

has been named general manager of 
the new Macon, Ga., plant of the © 
Strietmann Biscuit Co. Patrick Von 
Benken has been named general sup- 
erintendent of the new plant. Ernest 
O. Tungate is the production man- 
ager. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN MEETING—Those in charge of the recent meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. at the Broadmoor Hotel are shown above. 
Left to right are C. J. Downing, program chairman; Jack Jacobson, president, 
and Joseph Tobin, panel moderator. Garland Long was arrangements com- 
mittee chairman, and Fred Linsenmaier is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 





SALES PERSONNEL NAMED 
BY WALLACE & TIERNAN 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—Following his 
election to the presidency of Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., F. G. Merckel an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing sales personnel: vice president 
in charge of sales, Robert T. Brown- 
ing; director of sales—W & T divi- 
sion, William A. Hockett; manager of 
field sales and service, Russell C. 
Clement; manager of departmental 
sales, Vincent Pisani. Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc. is the corporation 
formed by the merger of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc. and Novadel-Agene 
Corp. 

Mr. Browning has had wide experi- 
ence in both the chemical and equip- 
ment lines. Mr. Browning started 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. &8 CABLE ADORESS: COWIL 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


g 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











over 20 years ago as a field salesman 
and subsequently held positions in 
the advertising department, the Kool- 
er-Keg division, manager of Electro 
rust-proofing and most recently as 
director of sales and secretary of 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., a Wallace 
& Tiernan subsidiary. 

Mr. Hockett began his career with 
Wallace & Tiernan in the Chicago 
office over 25 years ago and later 


went to the Indianapolis office. After 
that he was called to the main office 
and put in charge of swimming pool 
sales. Later, he became manager of 
the export division with responsibility 
for all company’s foreign operations. 

Mr. Clement has been associated 
with the Wallace & Tiernan field or- 
ganization for over 25 years. For a 
good part of that time he was district 
manager in the Washington office. 
After that he was made division man- 
ager at Newark with responsibility 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC. 


Fiour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Francisco 
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for all the northeastern part of the 
country. 

Mr. Pisani has over 35 years ex. 
perience in the Wallace & Tiernan 
organization, much of it in main 
office sales operations. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. y. 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N., Y, 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 


THOMPSON FLOUR | 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
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DYOX Lar? 18a 
for flour maturing f ZA 
NOVADELOX bes 
for a whiter, brighter flour —_— 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of: 





ever watchful 


our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 
The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 
This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


ROVABDEL FLOUR SERVICE DIvrston 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-80 











